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From THE POST-STANDARD, Syracuse, N.Y., Sept. 12, 1910 


PROOF THAT FALL STRAW 
BERRIES ARE NO MYTH 


Strawberries in Fall a Reality—Grower Near Pulaski Tells 
How Pinching Blossoms Delays Crop. 


PULASKI, Sept. 11.—Many people labor under the impression that having 
strawberries in large quantities in the fall of the year is due to expert knowledge 
or jugglery on the part of Lawrence J. Farmer, who conducts the Maplewood Fruit 
Farm, near Pulaski. With a view to explaining away these false impressions, Mr. 
Farmer has unfolded the secrets. 

The berries grown by Mr. Farmer and which have produced such large quanti- 
ties of fruit this fall are known as the Francis and Americus, seedlings of the Pan- 
American strawberry. They were originated in Iowa. After testing them last year, 
Mr. Farmer purchased 500 plants this spring for $100. 


PREPARING FRUIT FOR MARKET 
(Three children of Lawrence J. Farmer of the Maplewood Farm, near Pulaski, picking and sort- 
ing berries from a patch which the owner says will continue to yield until November. 
This picture was taken for The Post-Standard a few days ago.) 


These varieties differ from other strawberries only, in that they blossom con- 
tinuously from June until November. In order to get alarge crop at any onetime 
it is necessary to pinch or cut off the blossoms up tu within three weeks of the time 
the fruit is desired. On some of his plants Mr. Farmer pinched the blossoms until 
July 1. These plants began bearing berries July 30. On his main cropof plants 
the blossoms were cut off until August I. 

An immense crop of ripe fruit, green berries and blossoms now covers the 
plants, having developed since August1. The first picking was made August 22, 
and fruit is promised until freezing weather. Mr. Farmer expects to take precau- 
tions against ordinary frosts of early autumn. These plants have already afforded 
several pickings, three averaging more than 600 quarts each to the acre. 

_ A-ready market has been found at 25 cents per quartand Mr. Farmer is con- 
vinced that the average net returns from an acre of these strawberries imone year 
would be $1000 or better. : 


(Centinued on Inside Page of Back Cover.) 


To My Patrons 


THANK the many friends who have so faithfully stood by me in 
years gone by. Without your generous patronage, I would not have 


G Q 
l been able toaccomplish half what I have been able to and I am sin- 
cerely grateful. I hope our dealings have proved as satisfactory to 


you asthey have tome. My business is steadily growing from year 

to year. Last season we filled over 4000 large orders besides the 
numerous small ones that never are recorded on our books. This catalogue will go 
into the homes of over 50,000 people. I have now been growing berries and ship- 
ping plants just 28 years and in all this time, there never was a time when prospects 
were so bright for the fruit grower as they are now. 


It has always been my aim to be in the frontrank and offer to my customers 
the very best varieties to be had. I point with pride to the long list of valuable 
varieties that we have helped to introduce and bring to theattention of planters. 
This year we are offering some valuable new varieties of Fall Bearing strawberries 
and we earnestly advise our patrons totry them in asmall way. The supply of 
these plants is very limited, which accounts for the price asked, but it is better to 
get a few nowand test them, than to wait for the other fellow to try them out. 

You will notice that we have made sweeping reductions in prices of most 
plants in this catalogue. This isin common with the idea, much advertised, that 
most everything is too high and should come down; not because plants should be 
lower. In fact, it has cost more to produce plants the past year than ever before. 
We havea fine large stock of most varieties, due to abundant rainsin the right 
time and thorough cultivation; but in most sections of the country, I understand 
that the weather has been so dry, that the supply of first class plants is the shortest 
in years. 

Order by Description—Not by Name 


There are patrons who know what they want and others who donot. Those 
who are unfamiliar with varieties and their culture, had better leave the selection 
of varieties tous. Just write and tell us what kind of a strawberry or other fruit 
plant you want, whether for fresh eating, canning, for homeuse ormarket. Des- 
cribe to us as near as possible what you want and about what you wish to pay per 
100 or Iooo, and we will try our best to fit you out with the right variety. We 
think this a much better way than trying to study out the right kind yourself when 
you know nothing about it to start with. 


Genera! Information 
PLEASE READ CAREFULLY BEFORE ORDERING 


Prices 


In this catalogue set aside all previous quotations. They have been made as 
low as possible in view of general conditions. 


In Ordering 
Use the order sheet and please do not wait till the last minute. Study this 
catalogue. If youare notclear, write us for further information. Send in your 
order early so we can book it and attend to the necessary details. Write letters on 
a separate sheet from your order. Write plainly and always sign your full name 
and address. Make your orders at least $1.00. 


Several People Can Club Together 


_ And have their orders come at the same time, addressed to one party, who can 
distribute them. This will save us valuable time and you express charges. 


2 Send 25 Cents for ‘Farmer on the Strawberry” 


Very Early in Spring 


Or late in autumn, we often send large orders of plants long ‘distances by 
freight, thereby saving our patrons express bills. We pack these orders very se- 
curely to stand the rough handling they usually get. In packing ordezs to go by 
express, we use light boxes, crates and market baskets, to save charges. 


Pickers at Work Gathering Fall Strawberries at L. J. Farmer’s Place, Oct. 20, 1910. 


Mail Orders 


Like all other orders, are packed in damp moss. We protect the crowns of 
plants with cardboard*and wrap allin oiled paper, covered on the outside with 
strong manila. Postageon plants is 8cents per pound to any place in the United 
States and we advise that small orders for long distances be sent this way. We 
pride ourselves on our ability to pack plants to go long distances and arrive in 
good condition, whether sent by freight, express or mail. 


Remittances 


May be made by postoffice money order, registered letter, express order, bank 
draft on New York (not Chicago or other cities) and bankers’ money order. If you 
send check on local banks, add 15c for cost of collection. Don’tsend stamps ex- 
ceptin small amounts of less than $1.00. If you send money or stamps, register 
your letter. We positively will not be responsible for money sent in common 
letters. 

Plants Collect on Delivery 

If you are short of money at the time you wish to order, or if you prefer doing 
business that way, we will book your order at any time, provided you send one- 
fourth or more of the cost of the plants at time of ordering, asa guarantee of good 
faith; and ship the plants C. O. D., you paying for them on arrival at your express 
office. 

Plants on Credit 


Please don’t ask ns to onen accounts in the plant business. If your credit is 
good, you should be able tu hire money in your owi town. Tl rom past experience, 


It is “Worth its Weight in Gold.” 3 


we have learned that very frequently plants bought on credit fail todo well. If 
they are paid for, the grower looks out for them and they seem to grow and do 
better, We don’t send plants on credit except to old and tried friends who have 


paid promptly in the past. 
You Run No Risk 


In sending money tous for plants or any kind of goods. We have been years 
in building upour business and are known tothe public. Moreover, we could not 
do business continuously for so many years, or advertise in the agricultural and 
other papers were we not square and honest with our patrons. 


People With No Experience 


In the plant or berry business often leave the selection of varieties for them 
entirely withus. They tellus the kind of soil they have, and for what purpose 
the plants are wanted, and we use our best judgment. often making a better select- 
ion than is possible for those unacquain.ed with varieties. Merely send $1.00, 
$5.00, $10.00 or whatever you wish to invest, giving us a general idea of what you 
want, and we will rack our brains for your interests. 2 


About Purity of Plants 


There seems to be a growing carelessness among some people whom we could 
mention, about the mixing up of varieties. Plants will not mix except as they run 
across the rows or get mixed by the hand of man. We find mixed plants among 
even new varieties for which we have paid enormous prices. Weare taking great 
pains to keep all varieties pure and unmixed. 


About Substituting Varieties 


There are several varieties of berries that closely resemble each other in gen- 
eral characteristics and value. Late in the season, it is often convenient for us to 
fill orders for certain yarieties that we are sold short on, with plants of the varieties 


\ 


Showing Fresh Picked Fall Berries and Plants in Bearing. Photo taken August 31, IoIo. 


that closely resemble them. While we reserve the right to substitute a variety ore 
dered, with other varieties as near like itas possible, we never do so exceptasa 
last resort, or when we believe it to be to the interest of the patron. Incase you 
prefer your money returned to haviug your order substituted, please indicate this 
plainly when you order. ; 


Ours is the Latest Season 


In the United States. We are 38 miles north of Syracuse right near the bend of 
Lake Ontario. Theice of the lake and the west winds blowing over it, temper our 


4 Notice the Special Privileges We Give 


climate so that vegetation does not start early. We are often a month behind 
Southern New York. Plants remain dormant and in shape to ship when other lo- 
calities are faradvanced. Strawberries are uSually in full bloom May 30th. Snow 
sometimes covers the ground in early May, while we often begin shipping plants 
early in March. We cannotship conveniently quite as early as some localities, 
but we can send plants safely and they do well long afterit is impracticable to ship 
plants from warmer localities. We fill orders for plantsin large quantities the 
fore part of June, but advise earlier shipment, say in April and fore part of May. 


L. J. Farmer’s Children Arranging and Crating the Fall Strawberries. Photo taken Oct. 20, 1910. 


Our Transplanted Plants 


Are agreat boon tolate planters. Wh'le we advise having plants come while 
they are dormant for best results, we make our own planting mainly with trans- 
planted plants inJune and early July. We can supply customers with quantities 
of these plantsat this time unless soldout. Wetake up strawberry and raspberry 
plants early in Apriland heal them in closely togetLer in rich garden soil and 
keep them watered and sprayed with Bordeaux. We find that they do not suffer 
the shock when transplanted to a permanent place that plants do when taken up 
from the ordinary fruiting beds full of berries anit covered with luxuriant foliage. 
The transplanted plants have recovered from the shock, have little foliage, and 
suffer no set back when transplanted permanently, growing right along and mak- 
ing grand fruiting rows by fall. 


Summer and Fall Planting 


We supply plants any month in the year, when possible to dig and ship them. 
They will do fairly well when sef at any time except when in full fruit, but do best 
when set in March, Aprilor May. For warm climates we advise fall planting. 
One must not expect to get as large a crop of fruit the following year if he plants 
in August or September as he would if he plinted in April or May, but perhaps he 
can getmore than enough fruit to pay for the trouble of caring for the plants and 
have them tokeep over for fruiting another year. In the north, we advise spring 
planting for commercial purposes, but there is nothing to prevent the amateur 
grower from planting at any time, when we consider that possibly the pleasure of 


If Your Order Amounts to $10 or Over. 5 


growing his own berries is the most important item with him. We, however, ade 
vise and recommend the procuring of plants in lace fall, nomatter the locality, and 
trenching them in, covering with straw, so they wili be on hand and ready to plant 
in early spring, 

About Transportation 


If the order is large, so that the box is not easily lost, we advise sending all 
kinds of plants early in the season by freight, except strawberries and tip rasp- 
berry plants (black caps). These are liable to heat unless sent when entirely dor- 
mant. Itlargely depends upon the weather, anyway, it often being as warm in 
March as in some parts of May, but plants are never started much in March or 
early April, hence they can generally be sent safely at this time. They go by 
freight at first class rates. Plants by express go at regular merchandise rates, less 
20%. Plants by mail cost 8c a pound. Wedonot like to send by mail except in 
small quantities, as it is more work for us ina very busy time and they do not 
carry quite as nicely asin light crates or baskets by express. We charge 30c per 
Ioo on strawberries for postage and packing and 75c per 1oo for most other plants. 
If you live along distance correspond with us for rates by express. 


Oswego County 


Where we live is the home of the strawberry. The climate is cool and invig- 
orating. It is a great summer resort. Plants grown in this cool climate are 
healthier and more heavily rooted than when grown in warmerclimes. They do 
better when transplanted to other places than plants grown where the weather is 
always warm. The berries from Oswego county are famous and bring the highest 
market prices in allthe great city markets of the country, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and even as far distant as Chicago. Our plants are like 
our berries—the best that can be produced. 


Location and Facilities 


Our farm is located one mile south of Pulaski, which is a thriviug village of 
2,000 inhabitants, with city water, electric lights and natural gas. We have the 
Bell and Black River Telephones, the Western Union and Postal Telegraphs, the 
New York Central Railroad and American Express. We can ship by United 


Plate of Superb Strawberries. Photo taken Oct. 27, 1910. 


States and Adams Express Companies from Oswego and these and other |companies 
from Syracuse. Telegraph messages are immediately telephoned to our farm. 
We do business with the Pulaski National Bank. 

Come and see us at any time except in the busy shipping season. We have 
absolutely no time to entertain people at this time. 


Address all correspondence to L. J. FARMER, PULASKI, OswkGo Co., N. Ve 


6 Plants Are More Scarce Than Usual 
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Strawberries 


It is impossible in a catalogue to give much information about the culture of 
berries, but my book on strawberry culture (price 25c) will give full and explicit 
directions. Strawberry plants produce two kinds of blossoms—the perfect and the 
imperfect. The perfect blossoms have all the four parts of a flower—the stamens, 
pistils, calyx and corolla. The varieties that have imperfect blooms lack stamens. 
Stamens are the male organs and pistils the female organs of the blooms. Thus a 
berry that has stamens is often called a ‘‘staminate’’ or perfect flowered, and one 
that lacks stamens but has pistils is called a 
‘‘pistillate’’ or imperfect flowered variety. Per- 
fect flowered varieties can be planted alone and 
will bear good crops of berries, but pistillates, or 
imperfect flowered varieties, will not bear good 
berries when planted alone. They must have 
SJ the companionship of a staminate or perfect 
flowered variety in order to produce perfect 
fruit. For practical results it is best to have 


them not over1I5 feet apart. Thetwo kinds [| 
P erfect or Stam- may be mixed in the rows, or alternate rows ba use ite 5a 
inate plantedof each variety. Thecloser together 

the two sexes of blossoms are intermingled, the better will be the results. If we 
plant a patch of pure Sample, Warfleld or Crescents the fruit will be seedy and 
mostly nubbins, butif Champion is planted near Sample, and Dunlap near War- 
field and Crescent, the quantity and quality of fruit produced from these varieties 
will be remarkable. Varieties in this catalogue marked ‘‘per.’’ are perfect in 
flower, and those marked ‘‘imp.’”’ are imperfect in flower. 


Brief Cultural Directions 


There is no farm crop more profitable than strawberries, no fruit more attract- 
ive or more sought for in market. Youcan get as much money from one acre of 
strawberries as is usually produced from ten acres of other crops. I have often said 
I would as lieve have the proceeds from an acre of strawberries as from ten cows. 
There are some crops grown by farmers that cannot possibly give one a pleasant 
feeling when he thinks of what they are finally madeinto. The tobacco grower 
may make as much mcney as the strawberry grower, but his product does not bene- 
fit the consumer, and he can think of nothing but the commercial side of the ques- 
tion, while the strawberry grower has the satisfaction of knowing that his product 
is going to do good to the consumer. it don’t cost much to start in strawberry cul- 
ture—about asmuch for anacre of plantsas you would pay for anaveragecow. You 
don’t have to care for strawberries during the winter; after they are covered in fall, 
they take care of themselves. The person who grows strawberries and has heart in 
his work becomes a better fellow. He is uplifted by them; he gets along better 
with his wife. 

Any good soil that will grow either corn or potatoes, will grow strawberries 
We advise planting aftertwo or three hoed crops have been grown on the 
same land. We advise draining thoroughly, as undrained land is unreliable, and 
wet induces fungous growth, the worst enemy of the strawberry. Grubs, the 
worst insect enemy, are largely eradicated by growing two or three crops of corn or 
potatoes, previous to setting the plants, Weapply barnmanure tothe corn crops, 
thus getting the manure thoroughly incorporated with the soil before setting out 
the plants. Weuse only concentrated or commercial fertilizers on the land after 
the plants are set, because we believe barn manures tend to cause fungous growths 
to flourish, to the disadvantage of the plants. We prefer, in this locality, to set 
plants in the spring, at the time when most other crops are put into the ground. 
We set in rows from 3 to 5 feet apart and the piants from I to2 feet apart in the 
row. A favorite distance is Ix4 feet. Set this distance, an acre will take 10,000 
plants. We set the plants with any tool that will get the roots down straight into 
the soilas deep asthey formerly grew. Weaim to keep the ground free from weeds 
by horse cultivation and hand hoeing until growth stops in the fall. In applying 
fertilizer, ourrule is to put 4% on the ground before plants are set, 4% while they are 
growing the first year, and % in the spring before the growth starts, the fruiting 
year. Weuse from 500 to 2,000 lbs., depending upon the previous richness of the 
soil. The fertilizer should analyze asnear 4% nitrogen, 10% phos. acid and 10% 


Don’t Wait Too Long Before Ordering. | 7 


potash asis possible. Wecover the fields with straw or some other mulch about 
December ist for winter protection. This also acts asacarpet or mulch to keep 
the weeds down, the berries clean and from drying up in fruiting season, if care- 
fully removed from over the plants and placed between the rows in early spring 
after severe freezing isover. We haveheard ot strawberry fields that have yielded 
nearly 50,000 quarts to the acre under special treatment and when plants are set 
thickly. When set in ordinary rows they have been kuown to go nearly 25,000 to 
the acre. On our farm we have had Parker Karle go 15,000 quarts to the acre and 
other varieties even more. Special varieties often yield from $500 fo $1,000 to the 
acre in Oswegocounty. The man who takes hold of the strawberry business and 
sticks to it fora term of years, usually pays off his mortgageand becomes well-to-do. 
He gets more money from a few acres, has less to pay out, uel no more to do than 
the big fellow who farms 200 acres in ordinary crops. 


Front of S. J. Clyde’s Store, Pulaski, N. Y., Sept. 1, Igio. 


IMPORTANT 


We supply 6 plants at dozen rates, 50 at I00; and 500 at 1,000 rates, respectively. 
When the order amounts to $10 or more, we allow patrons to select 25 at Ioo rates; 
250 at 1,000 rates. All plants are sent postpaid atsingle and dozen prices. On 
large quantities the postage and packing is 30c per ioo on strawberries and aspara- 
gus roots and 75c per Ioo on raspberries, blackberries, currants, go. seberrics, grapes, 
roses, etc. In case actual postage paid is more than this, we will add to the bill. 
We have to prepay all postage, and guarantee thatthe charges will be paid at the 
other end, when plants are sent by expressor freight. We furnish free, all boxes, 
crates, baskets, oiled paper, sphagnum moss and other material used in putting up 
orders, which is a considerable item and often charged extra by most nurserymen. 


Plants for Warm Localities 


We have a quantity of plants stored in cool sheds this winter and have been 
shipping all through December and January to the Southern states and will be able 
to fill small orders at any time for these localities, no matter what the weather is 
here in New York state. 


If in Need of a Large Quantity of Plants 


Rule For Finding Number of Plants to the Acre 


Divide 43,560, the number of square feet in an acre, by the multiplied distance 
between the plants, and you will have the number of plants to the acre. Thus if the 


plants are set 2x3%, you divide 43,560 by 7, and get 6,223, the number of plants on 
an acre when set 2x3 % feet apart. 


Extra Early Varieties 


Early Ozark, Excelsior, Johnson’s Early, Earliest, Michels Early, August 
Luther, Fairfield, Beeder Wood. 


Early Varieties 
Senator Dunlap, New Discovery, Warfield, World’s Wonder, Chipman, Suc- 


cess, Marshall, Red Bird, Abington, Crescent, Wilson, Lady Roosevelt, Virginia, 
Haverland, Bubach, Clyde. 


PAN AMERICAN 


FRANCIS AND AMERICUS 


Showing Comparative Growth of Pan American and Francis & Americus, Under the Same 
Conditions. Photo taken Oct. 20, 1910. 


Mid-Season Varieties 


Oswego, Peach, Kevitt’s Wonder, Dickie, Wm. Belt, Golden Gate, President, 
Uncle Jim, Corsican, Hummer, Buster, Three W’s, Great Scott, Pocomoke, Mam- 
moth Beauty, Mead, Splendid, Edgar Queen, McKinley, Norwood, Improved 


Bubach, Idaho, Jessie, Bountiful, Sharples, Williams, Klondyke, King Edward, 
Sherman, No Name. 


Late Varieties 


Sample, Oom Paul, Aroma, Fendall, Heritage, Saratoga, Cardinal Brandy- 
wine, Glen Mary, Enormous. 


Very Late Varieties 


Champion (Steven’s Late), Omega, Chesapeake, Crimson Cluster, Parker 
Earle, Rough Rider, Ridgway, Gandy, Frement Williams. 


Send and Get Our Special Prices on Your List. 


Fall Bearing Varieties 
Autumn, Pan American, Productive, Superb, Francis, Americus. 


Good Pollenizers 

For Haverland, Crescent, Bubach, and Lady Roosevelt use Early Ozark, Earli- 

est, Beeder Wood, Michel’s Early, August Luther or Johnson’s Karly. For pol- 
lenizing Warfield, Edgar Queen and other midseason pistillates, use Dunlap, Chip- 
man, Wilson or Oswego. For pollenizing Sample, Fendall, Sherman, Cardinal 


and Imp. Bubach use Brandywine, Champion, Aroma, Heritage, Parker Earle or 


Fremont Williams. 


. 


Adapted for Heavy Clay or Low Lands 
Gandy, Rough Rider, Crimson Cluster, Johnson’s Early, Ridgway and Omega. 


Varieties Requiring High Culture 
Jessie, Marshall, Norwood, Sharples, President and Gandy. 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES 


EARLY OZARK (Per.)—Originated in 
the Ozark mountains of Missouri several 
years ago and has now fruited two seasons 
with us. Weconsider it by far the very 
best extra early variety for strong rich 
soil such as ours. It ripens with Excel- 
sior and has the same deep red rich color 
but cannot be compared with that variety 
in any other way. With usitis fully as 
large and productive as Sample or Glen 
Mary. We gathered our first ripe straw- 
berries from Ozark June 15th and they 
were picked June 28th for the last time. 
Thus they ripen the earliest of all and 
are done before late varieties come onto 
the market. The berriesare very firm, 
glossy and of a deep red color. The 
plants are models of growth and show 
more vigor than any other variety. A 
picture of five rows growing near our 
residence (shown in this catalogue) will 
give one an idea of their habit of growth. 
We were unable to supply many custo- 
mers with these plants last spring but 
they will be supplied this spring with 
fresh plants dug from our own grounds. 
The demand is such that we cannot re- 


duce the price from last year. Doz. 500; 
Ioo, $2.00; Iooo, $Io. 
EXCELSIOR (Per.)—The standard 


extra early strawberry. Berries very 
rich red in color, firm and of good 
quality. Plants vigorous and productive. 
Doz. 15c; 100, 50c; 1000, $3. 


JOHNSON’S EARLY (Per.)—This is a’ : 


good variety on any soil; but on rich 
heavy clay, it attains its greatest per- 
fection and is there a wonder. The 
plants are good runners, healthy and 
vigorous. The berries are deep red, 
firm, elongated, with seeds set deep in 
the flesh. Quality excellent. This is 
the ideal extra early variety «n 1 w 
marsh ground or heavy clay. Doz. 15¢; 
100, 50C; 1000, $3.50. 


EARLIEST (Per.)—An excellent vari- 
ety for average soils. The plants are 
good runners and after the first few hoe- 
ings, will take careof themselves. The 
berries are firm, of good flavor, medium 
size and of the most excellent quality. 
This variety can be kept growing in the 
same place for years and years. Doz. 
15C; 100, 50C; 1000, $3.50. 


Ideal Rows Karly Ozark Strawberry 


lL. J. Farmer’s Pace. Photo Oct. 2u, 1910. 


MICHEL’S EARLy (Per.)—This is one 
of the best known standard extra early 


10 The Early Ozark, Plumb Farmer and Co’umbian 


varieties. 


It can always be depended'deep rich dark red and the quality is 


upon to produce a fair crop: of berries excellent. Ifacus omer has th m once, 


with little effort on the partof the planter. 


Doz. 15c; 100, 50c; 1000, $3. 


A Bunch of 25 Plants of “Productive’’ Straw- 
berry. Photo taken Nov. 11, IgIo. 


AUGUST LUTHER (Per.)—My friends 
tell me that this variety is superior to 
Earliest or Michei’s on light sandy soil. 
I cannot say myself. Doz. 15c; 100, 50c; 
1000, $3.50. 


FAIRFIELD (Per.)—A vigorous grow" 
ing plant producing an enormous crop 
of deep red berries very early in the 
season. Berries firm and of medium 
size. Doz. 15c; 100, 50c; 1000, $3.50. 

BEEDER WooD (Per.)—Some ‘people 
would not class this variety with extra 
earlies, butwith us itripens only a day 
or so later than the earliest. It is a 
vigorous healthy plant and enormously 
productive. The berries are light in 
color, not very firm, but glossy and at- 
tractive to the eye. Doz. I5c; I00, 5o0c; 
1000, $4. 


SENATOR DUNLAP (Per.)—Ii is rare 
that a variety of strawberry attains such 
great popularity with the masses as has 
the Dunlap. Itisone of the few varie- 
ties that wili adapt itself toall kinds of 
treatment. In the hands of an expert, it 
can be grown to perilection, in the hands 
of anordinary farmer, it will give about 
the best returns of any strawberry he can 
get. The plants are strong healthy 
growers, which if unrestricted, will soon 
cover the ground with plants. With little 
work, they can be kept in the same place 
from year to year. The berries are 
medium to largein size, depending on 
the treatment they get. The color isa 


he wants them again. If part of the 
(plants are thinned out, the yield and 
quality of the berries is vastly improved. 
This variety often bears a light crop of 
berries in the fall, if the leaves are mown 
off after the spring crop is harvested. 
Doz. I5c; Iuo, 50c; 1000, $3.50. 

NEw DISCOVERY (Per.)—This is a 


| |new berry received from Indiana, which . 


has fruited one season with us. The 
plants arethe strongest growers on the 
place, covering the surface with great 
large vi orous plants. It seems to re- 
quire but little manure and care to do its 
best, in fact we think it could be easily 
forced out of fruitfulness by too much 
manure. The plants stood fully a foot 
high in fruiting season, the stems of 
great large berries stood upright and easy 
for the pickers toget at. The berriesare 
deep red in color, very firm and deep red 
clear through and through. Oneof the 
best for shipping, canning and homeuse. 
If there is a berry for the multitude that 
will surpass Dunlap, itis the New Dis- 
covery. Iam the only nurseryman who 
hasthese plantsto sell. Doz. 52c; Ioo, 
$2; Iooo, $10. 


WARFIELD (Imp.)—This is a favorite 
canning factory berry, deep red in color 
which reaches throughthe berry. Itis 
vigorous and holds the belt for producing 
the largeSt crop of any strawberry under 
cultivation. Doz. 15c; Ico, 50c; 1000, $3. 


WoRLD’S WONDER (Per)—Doz. 15¢; 
TOO, 50cC; 1000, $3.50. 

CHIPMAN (Per.)—A_ variety grown 
largely in Delaware, where with some 
growers it is very popular. It surpassed 
all other second early varieties with us 
the past season. The plants are of 
spreading habit and light green in color, 
reminding one of Clyde. They are 
simply enormously productive of the 
very largest berries. The berries are 
light scarlet color, moderately firm, 
elongated and very attractive. Had our 
|whole patch been of this variety, we 
could not have got near enough pickers 
to gather them. We had pickers that 
gathered 80 quarts in five hours. Asit 
was, we had fully tooo quarts spoil dur- 
ing the week of July 4th. The mostof 
Chipman plants are badly mixed with 
Brandywine and other kinds and we have 
been several years trying to get ours 
pure. I unhesitatingly recommend this 
variety. Doz. 20c; 100, 60c; 1000, $5. 


SuccEss (Per.)—An exceedingly vig- 
orous growing plant, healthy and 
enormously productive of large, light 
colored, moderately firm berries. Itis 


_— a 
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almost early enough to class with the| young plants togetherif not spread out 


extra earlies. 
$3.50. 

MARSHALL (Per.) The plants of the 
Marshall are healthy vigorous growers 
but they must be planted on strong rich 
soil and given the best of culture to do 
their best. In the hands of an expert 
they can be made to produce berries of 
the very largest size. Ihave seen them 
where 6 berries would more than fill a 
quart basket. The quality of the fruit is 
unsurpassed, the color is deeprich red, 
glossy and attractive. This is most as- 
surdely ‘‘The Gentleman’s Strawberry.”’ 
Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; Iooo, $6. 

RED BirD (Per.)—Doz. 15c; 100, 50¢; 
IoOv00, $3.50. 

ABINGTON (Per.)—This variety comes 
from Massachusetts, a seedling of the 
Bubach. I had it years ago under un- 
‘ favorable circumstances and did not see 
its good points until I planted it on rich 
stony upland. It is one of the very 
finest berries we have. It will bear as 
much fruit to the acre as the Bubach, is 
nearly as large and of the very finest 
color, glossy and attractive. The flavor 
is fine. Noone will make a mistake to 
investigate the merits of Abington. 
Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; Looo, $6. 

CRESCENT (Imp.)—Doz. 15c; 100, 50c; 
1000, $3. 

WILSON (Per.)—We have a large 
stock of this old favorite. We had a 
crop last summer equal to any we ever 
gathered from the variety. Doz. [5c; 
Ioo, 60c; 1000, $5. 

LADY ROOSEVELT (Imp.)—Doz. 25c; 
1oo, $I. 

VIRGINIA (Imp.)—Doz. I5c; 100, 50c; 
Iooo, $3.50. 

HAVERLAND (Imp.)—One of the most 
productive strawberries in cultivation. 
Its original disseminator described it as 
producing berries in heaps and piles 
about the plants. The berries are long, 
light colored and only moderately firm. 
It has asmall calyx and the whole berry 
is exposed to view. If quantity is wanted, 
thisisa goodone. Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; 
IO0O, $5. 

BuBACH (Imp.)—Doz. 
Iooo, $6. 


CLYDE (Per)—Doz. 25c; Ioo, 75c; Iooo, 


25C; 100, 75c; 


OswEGo (Per.)—We sell more plants 
every year of this than ofany other mid- 
season variety which is a good indication 
of its popularity. The plants are strong 
growers making a moderate number of 
runners which are inclined to bunch the 


Doz. 15¢; I00, 50c; 1000, | carefully. 


It succeeds beston dry soil 
and I have seen enormous crops growing 
on soil too poor to produce profitable crops 
of most uther varieties. The plants are 
very large, light colored and _ root 
very deeply. The berries are long, 
wedge shaped, light colored on one side 
and of a deepercolor next tothe sun, but 
no white tips. The flavor is mild and 
the flesh is meaty and of much substance. 
Itis enormously productive and bears 
good crops from year to year, producing, 
in some cases better crops the second and 
third years than thefirst. I know of no 
better midseason variety for average 
soils and no berry will give such returns 
on light poor, sandy soils. It is essenti- 
ally the poor man’s berry. Doz. 25c; Ioo, 
75c; 1000, $6. 

PEACH (Per)—A new midseason vyari- 
ety from Indiana. Very large, firm, pro- 
ductive, lightin color. The ends of the 
berries are bluntand even indented some- 
what. The seedsare prominent, making 
it a good shipper. Doz. 50c; Io0, $2; 
Iooc, $10. 

KEVITI’S WONDER (Per.)—Doz. 50c; 
100, $2; 1000, $10. 


DICKIE (Per.)—Doz. 25c; 
Tooo, $5. 


LOOs -7 55 


One Young Plant of “Superb” Strawberry in 


Fruit. Photo taken Nov. 11, Ig!o. 


WM. BELT (Per.)—One of the most 
popular varieties with some growers. 
Plants large and good runners but-rust 
on some soils. The berries are very 
large good colored, very fine flavored 
and popular with consumers. It bearsa 
good crop for several seasons without 
re-planting. Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; Iooo, $6. 
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PRESIDENT (Per.)—Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; 
1000, $6. 

HUMMER (Per.)—Doz. 15c; I00, 50c; 
1000, $4. 


GOLDEN GATE (Per.)—This is one of 
the comparatively new varieties whose 
real merits have been overlooked. The 
plants are good growers and the berries 


Two Plants of the ‘‘ Productive’’ Fall Strawberry in Fruit. 


are of the very largest size. The first 
year we had it, we could see no particular 
value to it but for the past two seasons it 
has done wonderfully well, producing an 
enormous crop of the largest berries 
which have sold for the best prices on 
account of fine color and attractiveness. 
Doz. 50c; 100, $2; 1000, $10. 


UNCLE JIM ( Per.) —Doz. 250) 100, 75C;} 
Iooo, $6. 

CORSICAN (Per.)—Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; 
Iooo, $6. 

BUSTER (Per.)—Doz. 15c; 100, 50C; 
1000, $4. 


THREE W’s (Per.)—Doz. I5c; I00, 50c; 
1000, $4. 

GREAT ScoTr (Per.)—Doz. 1I5c; Ioo; 
50c: 1u00; $4. 

POCOMOKE (Per.)—Doz. 15c; 100, 50c; 
‘BA. 

.ISMMOTH BEAUTY (Per.)—Doz. I5¢; 
100, 5. C; Looo, £4. 

MEAD (Per.) -Doz. 15c; 100, 50c; Ioo0, 


ns 
ot 
rr 


“BOG 


bys. 
growers coverirg the ground with young 
plants and runners. 
medium to large in size, deep red in 
color and very firm. 


productive and reliable. 
50c; 1000, $3.50. 


Not only do Our Plants Please when Received 


SPLENDID (Per.) —One of the old stand- 
The plants are strong sturdy 


The berries are 


It is enormously 
Doz. 15c; 100, 


Photo IogIo. 


EDGAR QUEEN (Imp.)—Another re- 
liable variety. Plants great runners, 
very productive of large attractive glossy 
looking berries. I have grown them to 
enormous size, Doz. 15c; Ioo, 50C; 1000, 


$3.50. 


MCKINLEvy (Per.)—Doz. 25c; 100, 75¢;} 
1000, $6. 


NORWOOD (Per.)—This berry was 
originated by Mr. N. B. White of Nor- 
wood, Mass., and purchased by us in 
1908. We paid Mr. White $250 for a 
little plot of these plants about the size 
of a good sized kitchen floor. We sold 
these plants for $1 each the first year. 
In the spring of 1909 we dropped to $2 
per dozen and last spring (1910) we drop- 
ped to $1 per dozen. As we havea large 
fine stock, we again reduce the price for 
IgII. The Norwood is thus described by 
Mr. White,—‘‘This strawberry is sup- 
posed to be a cross of the Marshall and 
Corsican, asit came up where the Mar- 
shall had been grown and near where 
Corsican was grown at the same time. 
The. Norwwuvud is believed tv be the best 


But when Coming into Bearing. 


strawberry in existence. The plant is 
strong and healthy, making a _ liberal 
number of strong runners, but not exces- 
sive. The berry is conic and regular in 
shape, not a coxcombed berry was found 
this season. The quality is unsurpassed 
and the size unequalled, some attaining 
the enormous size of three inches in 
diameter. Four such berries would fill 
a box and be crowded. Color, bright 
red all the way through, growing darker 
with age; is firm, a good keeper, and will 
ship well, has a perfect blossom and holds 
its size well through the season and 
remains in bearing a long time. Picked 
the first box June 18th, and the last one 
July 18th. The largest berries were 
found in matted rows, or beds, although 
the plants had received no extra care.”’ 
With parties in this locality, the Nor- 
wood has done finely, producing the 
largest berries*of any variety and of the 
very highest type of quality. With me, 
it has been frosted in bloom every year 
since I have fruited it and has shown no 
remarkable qualities except flavor which 
is unsurpassed. I frankly say, I do not 
believe my soil or methods of culture 
are adapted to its wants in order to pro- 
duce the best results. See my offer else- 
where of $25 for the largest berry produced 
of this variety in I91I. Price of plants 
for I91I. Doz. 50c; 100, $2; Iooo, $15. 


IMPROVED BuBacH (Imp.)—These 
plants were purchased of Mr. A. B. 
Katkamier, the great Farmer’s Institute 
Lecturer, for Bubach. They are not 
Bubach but a variety I cannot locate and 
so Icall them Improved Bubach. The 
plants are strong sturdy growers, of dark 
color and do not mat the ground with 
too many useless plants. They are later 
than Bubach, fully as late as Sample and 
more productive even than either variety. 
The berries are light colored, rather 
medium in firmness and last through a 
long season. When in full fruit, they 
remind me of the old Chas. Downing but 
they are larger and not quite so light in 
color. It cer*ainly is a great berry for 
quarts. Doz. 15c; I00, 50c; 1000, $4. 


IDAHO (Per.)—One of the most vigor- 
ous growers on the place, Berrieslarge, 
good colorand produced in great amount. 
Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; 1000, $6. 

JESSIE (Per.)—The quality berry. 
Fine for homeuse and for those who ap- 
preciate fine flavor. Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; 
Iooo, $6. 

BOUNTIFUL (Per.)—Vigorous, Enor- 
mously productive. Valuable. Doz. 25c; 
100, 75c; 1000, $6. 

SHARPLES (Per.)—Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; 
Iooo, $6. 
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WILLIAMS (Per.)—A favorite variety 
in Canada where it is much used for 
canning and market. Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; 
I0oo, ee. 

KLONDYKE (Per.)—Doz. 15c; 100, 50¢;} 
1000, $3.50. 

KING EDWARD (Per.) Doz. 25c; 100, 
75c; 1000, $6. 

SHERMAN (Imp.)—A new, medium 
late variety, originated by Samuel 
Cooper. The plants are models of 
growth, very large and produce runners 
in greatabundance. The berries are very 
large, deep dark red, moderately firm 
and present a fine appearance in the 
market. Weare the first nurseryman to 
offer this new variety. Doz. 50c; 100, $2; 
1000, $10. 


No NAME (Per.)—Doz. 15c; I00, 50¢; 
Iooo, $4. 


SAMPLE (Imp.)—One of the most de- 
pendable varieties for market. The 
plants are good average growers, pro- 
ducing an enormous crop of very large 
berries, quite late in the season. The 
berries are regular in shape, with blunt 
end as if sawed off. I know ofno variety 
that will bring better returns to the 
average fruit grower. Doz. 20c}; 100, 60c; 
Iooo, $5. 


Oom PAUL, (Per.) 
Iooo, $5. - 


Doz. 20¢; 100, 60¢; 


Baskets of Berries and Fruiting Plants of Fran 
cis and Americus, taken from Mr. Crawford’s 
grounds by L. J. Farmer, Oct. 24, 1910. 


AROMA (Per.)—A very popular market 
variety in most sections of the United 
States. It is a good grower aud very 
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productive. The blooms are very fertile 
in pollen and thus adapted to fertilize 
late pistillates. The fruit is very firm, 
late and deep dark red clear through the 
berry. Doz. 20c; 100, 60c; 1000, $5. 


FENDALL (Imp )—A valuable variety 
where quarts is the chief consideration. 
The plants are fine healthy growers and 
produce large crops of berries which lay 
about the largest plantsin heaps. The 
fruit is rather light colored and soft and 
not of the richest flavor but good enough 
for the multitude. Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; 
Iooo, $6. 


HERITAGE (Per.)—A giant in fruit 
and plant. The plants stand up above 
most other varieties and bear the berries 
up from the ground. The berries are 
very large, very firm, longand pointed 
with’a heavy largehull. Itis about the 
firmest strawberry for shipping I have 
everseen. I think this variety will fill 
a place, itis so firm and so well adapted 
for long distance shipping. Doz. 25c; 
I00, 75C; 1000, $6. 


SARATOGA (Per.)—Doz. 15c; 100, 50C; 
ooo, $4. 


CARDINAL (Imp)—A fine growing 
healthy plant producing berries of reg- 
ular shape, fine in color and flavor. 
Doz. 15c; 100, 60c: 1000, $5. 


BRANDYWINE (Per.)—In great favor 
with some for late market. The plants 
are good growers and the individual 
berries when grown to perfection are 
fine. It has a rich dark red color and 
peculiar flavor all its own. It must be 
kept from matting too thickly and then 
the yield will be large. It has never 
done very well with us. Doz. I5c; 100, 
50c; 1000, $4. 

GLEN Mary (Per.)—This variety is 
classed asa perfect flowered kind but it 
is rather weak in pollen and does better 
when planted near some strong polleni- 
zer. The plants are model growers and 
produce immense crops of the very 
largest berries. The berries are firm, 
deep red in color with white noses now 
and then. The fruit is very firm, a good 
shipper and much in evidencein market. 
Growers like it on account of its large 
size, productiveness and firmness. It is 
of poor flavor however and not very 
popular with consumers after they find 
it out. Doz. 25c; I00, 60c; 1000, $5. 


ENORMOUS (Imp.)—This is a very 
valuable variety of strawberry similar in 
most ways to Edgar Queen. The plants 
are good growers and produce immense 
crops of the largest berries, very glossy 
and attractive. It does well on heavy 
clay and low lands as well as average 


Is the Experience of 28 Years Worth While? 


strawberry ground. Doz. 15c; 100, 60 
Iooo, $5. 


CHAMPION (Per.)—This is now largely 
grown in most sections for late market 
and for pollenizing Sample and other 
late pistillates. The plants are good 
growers, healthy and productive. The 
berries are large, somewhat irregular, 
very firm and of a beautiful bright color. 
Itis a good keeper and will stand on the 
vines along time between pickings. I 
know of no late strawberry more valuable. 
Doz. 15c; 100, 60c; Io00, $5. 


OMEGA (Per.)—A berry of the Gandy 
type but larger, later and a great im- 
Saute Doz. 50c; Io0, $2.00; I000, 

Io. 


CHESAPEAKE (Per.)—A large fine ap- 
pearing berry, smooth, glossy, attractive. 
The plants are fine growers, healthy but 
not very productive with us. In great 
favor in Jersey and Maryland. Doz. 
25C; 100, 75c; 1000, $6. 


CRIMSON CLUSTER (Per.)—Doz. 15¢; 
100, 50C; 1000, $4. 


PARKER EARLE (Per.)—An old 
favorite. Plants healthy, sturdy growers. 
Berries medium to large, produced in 
enormous quantities. Ripens midseason 
and lasts till most kinds are done. Fine 
for home use. Doz. 25c; loo, 75c; 1000. 


$6. 


ROUGH RIDER (Per)—One of the very 
latest berries in cultivation, Plants 
healthy and good growers, very produc- 
tive. Berries medium to large, roundish, 
deep dark red through and through, 
very firm and fine for canning or ship- 
ping long distances. Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; 
Iooo, $6. 


RIDGWAY (Per.)—This has always 
been a favorite with me but in the past 
few years I have runout of the plants 
and could not getthem. I have nowa 
fair sized stock. The plants are very 
healthy with large fleshy roots. The 
berries are medium to large, round, 
regularin shape, as if turned in a lathe, 
very glossy, attractive and fine for mar- 
ket or home use. It does well on heavy 
soils and in wet places where some varie- 
ties fail. Doz. 25c; 100, 75c; 1000, $6. 


Ganpy (Per.)—The standard late 
strawberry. Plants are fair growers 
with runners long and far between 
plants. The berries are large, very firm 
and fine for shipping. Doz. 15; 1000, 50¢; 
Iooo, $4. 


FREMONT WILLIAMS (Per.)—Doz. 25¢; 
100, 75c; 1000, $6. 


DE 
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: FALL BEARING VARIETIES 


AUTUMN (Imp.)—A seedling of Pan 
American. Plants inclined to bush and 
make many crowns with a moderate sup- 
ply of runners. Produces a fair crop in 
the late summer and fall when pollenated 
with Pan American. Produces an enor- 
mous cropof berries in the regular spring 
season. Berries medium sized, very firm 
deep glossy red, very attractive. Doz. 
50c; 100, $3; 1000, $20. 


After the Last strawberries. 


sidered by Mr. Cooper, the originator, 
the most productive fall strawberry. 
Doz. $2.50; Ioo, $20. 


SUPERB (Per.)—A seedling of Autumn 
crossed with Cooper, a seedling of Pan 
American. The plants are fine growers, 


making a good number of new plants. 
The berries are very large, glossy, at- 
tractive, regular in shape as if turned 
This is considered by 


out from a lathe. 


Photo taken Novy. II, I9Io. 


PAN AMERICAN (Per.)—The first fall 
bearing strawberry of American origin, 
and the parent of all other desirable fall 
bearing kinds. Fruits in the regular 
spring season as well asinthe fall. If 
a fall crop is wanted, you must remove 
the blooms until July, for best results. 
Plants sturdy strong growers making few 
funners. Berries good form and color 
produced in good quantity. Doz. $1.75; 
Ioo, $10. 


PRODUCTIVE (Per.)—A _ seedling of 
Pan American and Autumn. Plants 
model growers, large, deep rooted, sturdy 
and hardy Berries medium to large in 
size, with prominent seeds on the out- 
side, making ita good keeper and ship- 
per. Thecrop produced by this variety 
is simply enormous. They lay about the 
plants in heaps and piles. This is con- 


Mr. Cooper, the best variety he has ever 
produced. Doz. $5; 100, $40. 


FRANCIS (Per. )—Plants medium sized, 
foliage medium sized and round, witha 
hard glossy surface, root system medium, 
fruit medium to large, rather long. A 
nice glossy red, quality sweet and good. 
A fair plant maker, a strong staminate, 
fruit stems long and cannot hold its load 
of fruit from the ground. A sure variety 
to fruit on new plants. Spring set plants 
fruit from July ti)l cold weather. Quite 
productive. Has fruited during the past 


six years. (Description by originator). 
Doz. $2.50, Ico, $20. = 
AMERICUS (Per.)—Plant medium 


sized, foliage medium, a shade lighter in 
color than Francis,.has a good heavy root 
system, a fairly good plant maker, blos- 
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soms strongly staminate, fruit light red,|mon for a spring set plant to produce 
heart shaped, of fine texture, good quality, | from six to twelve well loaded truit siaiks 
half the size of Brandywine, fruit stems| (Description by originator), I fruited 
stout, holding fruit well off the ground, |the Francis and Americus the past two 
has fruited here the past five years on|years and fully endorse all the above. 
spring set plants and new runners from | Doz. $2.50; 100, $20. 

July tocold weather. It is not uncom- 


Raspberries 


All kinds of raspberries have paid exceedingly well during the past few years. 
Several years ago there was a depression in the business due to over production. 
Prices ruled low and raspberries proved far less profitable than strawberries. We 
have sold thousands of quarts at 5 and 6 cents per quart. Now the ruling wholesale 
Pics is Io cents and better, for black and purple berries; and 15 cents and better 

or pure red berries. The black and purple berries retail in the cities at 14 to 25 
cents, and redsat from 18 to 30 cents per quart. It will be seen that, taking into 
consideration the enhanced price and the fact that raspberries can be grown so much 
more easily than strawberries, in profit they provea close second to strawberries. 
Blackcaps are especially in great demand in the cities, due to the fact that this frnit 
has become diseased in many sections and fails to produce good crops; and then, the 
black raspberry of today, as represented in our best varieties, is more meaty, less 
seedy and far superior to the blackcaps of several years ago. The demand for rasp- 
berry plants of all kinds is enormous at the present time and almost impossible to 


supply. 
oe CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 


There are three types of raspberries in common cultivation; the blacks, the 
reds and the purple varieties. The reds grow more upright than the others and can 
be planted much closer together on that account. The purple varietiesare the 
stronyest growers and also the most productive of all, but the color is unattractive 
and the customer must be educated to their use. When once known, they sell 
readily and are especially adapted for home use. The reds are of the very highest . 
quality and most appreciated by epicures. If we could have just what we prefer, 
we would choose the reds for table use the blacks for pies and the purple berries for 
canning. We believe in setting raspberry plants close in the row—say I to 2 feet 
as this induces many canes which grow small and withy and are not broken off by 
the wind as when set several feet apart, and only one or two canes allowed to the 
hill, which grow very large and are easily twisted off at the base by the winds. 
Red raspberries can be set in rows 50r6 feetapart; blacks from 6 to 7 feet apart 
and purple varieties from 6 to 8 feet apart. The plants should beset late in the 
fall or early in the spring before the little germ, which makes the canes, has 
started to grow much. We havealso had wonderful good success in allowing the 
young shoots to get from6 to18 inches high before taking up and transplanting. 
In fact, the best field of raspberries we ever had was planted with these green 
plants, in late May and early June. We seta patch, the past summer, in late June 
with wonderful results. It is always unwise toset raspberry plants that have the 
soe germs sprouted so they just peep through the earth before they are ta.en up. 

hese are very liable to get broken off and destroyed. In setting raspb rry plants 
it is a good plan to provide for some loss, by trenching in a few extra plauts to fill 
out vacancies later on, during wet, lowery spells. In round numbers, it takes 
about 2000 raspberry plants to set an acre. They yield from 2000 to 5000 quarts to 
the acre, more or less. The plants must be kept free from weeds by hand hoeing and 
horse cultivation, the first year; afterwards most of the work can be done by culti- 
vator and one-horse plow. Wenip the canes when one foot high, the first year, 
and when 18 inches to 2 feet high, the second year, which causes the bush to branch 
and produceits fruitnear the ground. Intrimming, takeoff about % of the growth 
in early spring every year. In fertilizing, use commercial fertilizers, not too rich in 
nitrogen. (Use a brand analyzing, about two per cent nitrogen to Io per cent phos, 
acidand Io per cent potash. If 500 pounds of these goods are used on each acre 
per year, the field can be keptin profitable production for several years. Neglect 
the fertilizing and the first crop is the bestand afterwards the plants rapidly 
deteriorate. In furnishing raspberry plants to our customers, we prefer to ship 
very early, as the green growing !plants aremore expensive to pack. We store 


ies 
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many thousands in cool cellars and hold back, to fill orders received after the first 
early orders are shipped. 


Black Varieties 


PLUM FARMER.—At the last meeting 
of the New York State Fruit Grower’s at 
Rochester, Jan. 4th, 1911, W. H. Alder- 
man, Assistant Horticulturist at Geneva 
Exp. Station, read the following report 
on the Plum Farmer raspberry, ‘‘Of all 
the named varieties under test at the 
Geneva Station, Plum Farmer made the 
best showing in I910. The plants are 
hardy, vigorous and productive; the 
berries large, good in color and quality. 
It has already been grown in some lo- 
calities and reports of its behavior are 
very favorable. It should certainly be 
given a trial in all commercial planta- 
tions.’’ Nothing I could say myself would 
be more effective than above and it fully 
confirms what I have been saying for 
years,—that Plum Farmer is by far the 
best black cap that has ever been intro- 
duced. I know of nosingle variety of 
fruit that pays growers so well in this 
locality. One lot of 90 crates, shipped 
from this locality, soldin New York City 
for over $600. The Plum Farmer haia 
peculiar history. It was found by us in 
alot of plants received from Ohio some 
16 years ago. We have fruited it and 
sold plants during all these years, and 
never have seen any other variety that 
near approached it in practical value, and 
have yet to meet the man who can 
honestly say that it is not superior to all 
other varieties. The plants are fine 
growers, being more free of diseases, 


peculiar to black caps, than other varie- 
ties, are hardy and when ripened in the 
fall, have aclean silvery bluish appear- 
ance. When loaded with fruit they are 
a sight to behold. The berries ripen 
very early and most of the crop is pro- 
duced in one week. The fruit is very 
large, thick meated and firm, makinga 
good berry to evaporate or ship to distant 
markets. Itis being planted in all the 
great raspberry growing sections from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and is meeting 
with universal favor. We have testi- 
monials from leading fruit growers in 
all sections of the United States. Last 
year it was especially praised and com- 
mended at the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Horticultural Society. I know 
of no fruit that is in greater demand than 
black caps and if one has well drained 
soil to plant them on, they are sure to 
make great returns. Our black cap 
plants are grown on dry gravel and are 
entirely free of diseases. They will suc- 
ceed when plants from heavy soils will 
succumb to disease. I tell you frankly 
that the plants of Plum Farmer we have 
to sell are worth double ordinary black 
eap plants.: Price of No. f tip plants, 
50c per doz.; $1.50 per 100; $10 per 1000. 
Price of i year old transplants,—doz., 
75c¢; 100, $2.00; 1000, $15. Wehave fully 
500,000 plants to offer and will not be 
undersold on the same grade of plants 
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BLACK DIAMOND.—Doz. 
$1.50; 1000, $Io. 

KANSAS.—Doz. 50cC; 100, $1.50; 1000, 
$10. 

CUMBERLAND.— Doz. 50c}; Ioo, $1.50; 
1000, $10. 


50c; 100, 


We Never Saw a Potato Equal to Hastings 


NEw AMERICAN.—D0oz. 50¢; 100, $2.50. 
GREGG.—Doz. 50c; 100, $2; Io00, $15. 
EUREKA.—Doz. 50c; 100, $2; 1000, $15. 


CONRATH.—Doz. 50¢; 100, $2: 1000, $15. 


Red Varieties 


CUTHBERT.—This variety is the stand- 
ard of excellence. The plants are strong 
upright healthy growers aud are hardy 
in most sections. They are quite free of 
diseases and will do well in the same 
place from year to year if well cired for. 
To get the best results the grower should 
plant them on strong well drained soil 
and use plenty of commercial fertilizers. 
The surplus canes must be removed, cut 
out same as weeds, and the canes kept in 
hills or narrow , continuous rows. If 
allowed to choke the rows, the young 
canes will come up as thick as grass, and 
the berries will be small, of poor quality 
and inferior in every way. When grown 
as it should be, the Cuthbert raspberry 
is large, fine colored a dfirm. Itis the 
best favored red raspberry I have ever 
eaten andin great demand among con- 
sumers. There is no variety of fruit of 
any kind more sure of a ready market 
than Cuthbert redraspberries. It ripens 
midseason and continues late. Very pro- 
ductive. Growers should avoid plants 
that have become infested with root gall. 


Our plants are free trom this disease.|a le flavor, all its own. 


We have a large fine stock. Doz. 35c; 
100, $1.25; 1000, S10. 

IpaHo.—I procured the Idaho from 
a grower in Wiscon-in. It was found 
originally: in the state of Idiho, 
growing in a_-— garden where 
it showed its superiority most 
markedly. It is not such a rampant 
grower as the Cuthbert and does not in- 
cumber the ground with useless plants 
but the plants are sturdy strong growers, 
making strong upright canes which are 
abundantly able to holdup the great crop 
of fruit without staking. The plants are 
the hardiest of all red raspberries, having 
withstood 30% below zero and Iam sure 
they will stand 4o% below with no injury. 
They rarely ever grow over 34 feet high 
with us, branching naturally like a tree 
without pruning, and require very little 
attention except to be kept clean of 
weeds and grasses. The fruit is very 
large, scme berries attaining over I inch 
in diameter, of a’deep rich red color, 
very attractive. Itis very fine flavored, 
di:'erent from Cuthbert, having an agree- 
The plants are 
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In Quality, Quantity and Size. 
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enormously productive, fruiting through 
the longest season of any red raspberry 
we have, beginning with Marlboro and 
lasting later than Loudon and Cuthbert. 
Iam able to sell the fruit in our local 
market in preference to all other varie- 
ties. We have fruitedinthree years and 
consider it the best red raspberry for 
home use and near market. We are 
planting it extensively for market and 
believe that when its merits are fully 
known that the demand for plants will 
be enormous. We are introducers of 
this variety and headquarters for plants. 
Price for plants 35c each; 3 for $1.00; doz. 
$3; 100, $20. 

MARLBoRO.—The standard extra early 
variety, produces a good cropof fine 


colored, firm berries, very early in the 
season. Doz. 50c; 100, $1.25; 1000, $Io. 


RuBY.—Doz. 50c; 100, $1.25; 1000, $10. 
KING.—Doz. 50c; Ioo, $1.25; 1000, $10. 


Loupon.—A nice clean,smooth grow- 
ing cane, hardy and very productive. 
Fruit large, deep red, firm, attractive, 
fine for market. Ripens midseason and 
lasts till very late. Doz. 50c; 100, $1.25; 
Iooo, $10. 


DAN SCRIBER.—Doz. 50c; 
1000, $10. 
EATON.—Doz. 50c; 100, $3; 1000, $20. 


MILLER.—Doz. 50c; 100, $1.25; 1000, 
$Io. 


100, $1.25; 


a 
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Dark Red or Purple Varieties 


CoLUMBIAN—The most popvlar of well | distinguished by the yellowish color and 
known purple raspberries. It is astrong|are very thorny. It is not entirely hardy 
healthy grower sometimes making canes | but if the canes are frozen to the ground, 
1% inches in diameter. The canes are|a new set will come up in the spring and 
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bear a fair crop of fruit. I have picked 
them atthe rate of 5000 quarts to the 
acre atone picking. Itis fine for home 
use and for common markets where large 
uantities of raspberries are wanted ata 
air price, they can be grown so cheaply. 
The fruitis very large, meaty and firm, 
but picks rather hard unless the patch is 
well cultivated and the fruit well ripened. 
Even then it will crumble some. Its 
dull red color is overlooked when the 
housewife learns that they can be pur- 
chased for afew cents per quart less than 
real red raspberries. They are so en- 
ormously productive that the grower can 
well afford to sell them at a moderate 
price. When canned they areof excel- 
lent flavor. The Columbian is a great 
aes maker. Doz. 50c; I00, $1.50; Iooo, 
Io 

SCHAFFERS CoLossaL.—An excellent 
old variety of purple raspberry. Canes 
not quite such free growers as Columbian 
but hardy and enormously productive. 
The berries pick easily and are inclined 
to be soft and hence can be gathered 
before fully ripe; Doz. 50c; 100, $1.50; 
Iooo, $Io. 


HAYMAKER.—Doz. 50c; 100, $2; I0oo, 
$15. 

CARDINAL.—Doz. 50c; I00, $2; 1000, 
$15. 

ROYAL PURPLE.—This variety is the 
greatest advance yet made in Purple 
raspberries. What I think of it is best 
expressed by the fact that I pay $1000 
for the control of the sale of the plants. 
It originated in Indiana by an old nursery- 
man with years of experience who says 


Imagine a Strawberry (Early Ozark) Early as Michel 


it surpasses anything he has ever seen in 
the raspberry line. The original bush 
stands in a stiff blue grass sod and has 
borne 13 successive large crops and some 
of the time inthe winters the mercury 
has gone 35% below zero. Thecanes are 
model growers, very vigorous and 
healthy, upright in growth. The color 
of the bark is a deep rich red, unlike 
Columbian or Schaffer, and the canes are 
smooth except near the roots. Pickers 
can go through these bushes and gather 
the fruit without tearing clothes or 
scratching their skin. The berries are 
large, purple in color, very firm, good 
keepers and shippers. They pick easily 
from the bushes andcan be gathered 
before fully ripe if wanted, when the 
color is more attractive. It is so firm 
that they can be handled and shipped in 
quart. baskets. They do not crumble 
when picked and present a better ap- 
pearance in the basket than other purple 
raspberries. One strong pointin their 
favor is the season of ripening. With 
us they were fully two weeks later than 
Columbian in ripening the bulk of the 
crop, although they were ripe fully as 
early to start with as that variety. The 
past season we were able to get2c per 
quart above other purple raspberries. It 


is unquestionably the most valuable 
purple raspberry and if I were 
confined to one variety of rasp- 


berry of any kind, it would be Royal 
Purple. We have fruited it two seasons 
Price of plants, Ist class tips, 30c each; 
4 for $1.00; doz. $2.50; Ioo, $20. I year 
old transplants, 50c each; doz. $5; Loo, 
$35. 


Blackberries 


The blackberry is an exceedingly profitable fruit crop to grow, provided a satis- 
factory market can be obtained for them. The competition of wild ones has been 
a serious menace in many sectionsin years gone by, but this state of affairs is rapidly 
giving way to better conditions. The oldslashes and wild places that used to grow 
up to blackberry plants after the timber was cut off, are now being rapidly re- 
. claimed; and there is a limit to the production of wild blackberries. The cultivated 
crop willbe more and more important and remunerative from year to year. It 
takes from Ioo to 200 plants, made up of several varieties to supply the family in 
fresh fruit from day to day and enough to can; and it is better to have a supply in 
one’s own garden, than to spend so much time in roaming the fields for wild ones. 


CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 


Blackberries require about the same treatment as raspberries. but should have 
alittle more room. They do best on well drained land that does not hold water 
long aftera rain. The rows must be marked 7 or 8 feet apart and the plants set 
from 1 to 3 feet apart in the rows. It isa good plan to plow deep furrows and set 
the plants in the bottom on the loose fine earth, fillingin about them slightly when 
first set. As the plans grow, the furrows can be gradually filled until level full. 

Cultivate the middle and hoe about the plants the first year sufficiently to keep 
weeds down and the plants growing. Treat all canes that come up between the 
rows as weeds, cut them off. Don’t run the cultivator too deep, as every broken 
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root sends up a sucker which will interfere with cnltivation. Nip the canes back 
like raspberries to make the bush grow stocky and self supporting. When the 
canes finally crowd the paths, you can cut them off with bush hook or scythe to 
keep within bounds. Mulch under bushes where cultivator does not reach, and 
keep middle well cultivated from year to year. 


Varieties 


SNYDER.—The standard early black- 
berry. It is hardy, vigorous, healthy 


trial some yearsago. Last season we 


and enormously productive. The canes 
are upright growers, stiffand abundantly 
able to hold up the large crop of fruit. 
The berries are large, round in shape, 
very firm and of good quality when well 
grown and allowed to ripen before picked. 
For years growers have tried to get a 
better blackberry than Snyder but few 
will admit that they have succeeded. It 


is to blackberries what Dunlap isto straw- 


had it in full bearing along side of the 
Eldorado, Blowers and Ward. After 
watching the behavior of all the varie- 


ties to the end of the season, we found 
the Watt to be the most desirable of them 
all, when every point was considered. 
Hardiness is an indispensible character- 
istic for this climate. The Wattis hardy 
as far as tested. It is a good grower, 
fully equal to any we have on our place. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Table Grove, Ili. 
Last season we received straw- 
berry plants from you. Had some 
berries the same season and this 
season we were perfectly delight- 
ed with the quantity and quality 
of fruit. Mrs. Dr. J. Baker. 


Jewett City, Conn., June 2, 1910. 

I received plants in fine con- 
dition, have them set out and 
they arelooking fine. Order No. 
21418. Mary A. Haney. 


Binglerville, Pa., Sept. 17, 1910. 

We have received plants from 
you and they did so well thata 
number of our friends wish cata- 
logues. C. G. Shank. 


Lyons, Kansas, May 11, Igio. 
My order for loo Gandy and 12 
Norwood strawberry plants 
came to hand very promptly. 
Fine plants in fine condition. 
H. P. Smith. 


A CRATE OF BLOWERS’ BLACKBERRIES 


berries, Cuthbert and Plum Farmer are 
to raspberries,etc. Thecanes are reddish 
in color and unequalled in hardiness. 
Doz. 50c; 100, $1.50; Io00, $10. 


TAYLOR.—This variety is later than 
Snyder and almost as hardy. The canes 
are greenish yellow in color, very pro- 
ductive. The berries are larger than 
Snyder and of better flavor. The shape 
of the berry is long. The flavor is excel- 
lent, fully as sweet as wild blackberries 
and of more pronounced character. Doz. 
50c; 100, $2; Ioo0o, $15. 

WatTtT.—I visited Mr. M. Crawford of 
Ohio last falland he assured me that 
Watt was his best blackberry. He des- 
scribes it thus,—‘‘This is a chance seed- 
ling that came up in an orchard, near 
Lawrence Kansas, some Io years ago. 
After hearing very favorable reports from 
neighbors of the finder, we obtained it on 


The Watt is a fine growing plant with 
us but has not frnited here yet. 
itis a good bearer, and tipens 
its berries over a long period, from 
medium early until very late. The fruit 
is large, roundish and glossy black. In 
quality isoneofthebest. Doz. $1; 100,$5. 


BLOWERS.—One of the most remark- 
able new fruits ever introduced. A 
woman discovered it growing wild and 
it has been propogated by its dissemina- 
tor until now he has g acres in fruiting. 
It is extremely vigorous and productive, 
quite hardy but not so hardy as Snyder. 
It must be protected if grown in most 
sections North of Pennsylvania. It has 
been grown 14 feet in height and single 
bushes have produced as high as 2694 
berries. Theoriginal % of anacre, has 
borne in five years, the enormous crop 
of 10637 quarts. Ithas the longest fruit- 
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ing season of any blackberry, lasting 
from July to October, producing its great- 
est crop in August, but quantities in 
September. It is very attractive for 
market on account ofits large size and 
excellent appearance. In 1907 Mr. 
Blowers sold his entire crop to the 
grocerymen for $4.80 per bushel. One 
acre picked Ito bushels, or over $500 to 


the acre. It sells for 2c per quart above 

other blackberries. Price of plants, 

Doz. 75c; Ioo, $3 I000, $25. 
ELDORADO.—An _ excellent sweet 


flavored berry, very similar in every- 
thing to Taylor except canes which are 
colored like Snyder. It is hardy and 
productive. Berries are long. Doz. 50c; 
100, $2; Io00, $15. 

WARD.—A New Jersey seedling of the 
Kittatinny, surpassing that variety in its 
palmiest days. Doz. 50c; 100, $2; Iooo, 
$15. 

ERIE.—The largest blackberry we 
have ever grown. Thecanes are upright 
growers, stout and vigorous, branching 
like a tree. It is very productive but 
not entirely hardy. Fruit round, glossy 
and very attractive. Doz. 50c; Ioo, $2; 
Iooo, $15. 


The Crop of “Pedigree Plants” Pakers is Growing 


EARLY HARVEST.—A _ very early 
blackberry of medium size, ripening in 
advance of Snyder. Not quite hardy 
but valuable where it stands the winters. 
It is very productive. Doz. 50c; 100, 
$1.50; Iooo, $10 

ANCIENT BRITON.—If there is a variety 
as hardy or hardier than Snyder, it is 
Ancient Briton. The canes are strong 
vigorous growers, very productive of 
the largest finest flavored berries, jet 
black and attractive. Doz. 75c; 100, $2.50; 
Iooo, $20. 

LUCRETIA DEWBERRY.—This trailing 
or running blackberry is very interesting 
and profitable to grow. The canes must 
be trained much the same as grapes, 
either run over trellisses, tied to stakes 
or kept in closely pruned hills. When 
cared for intelligently, they produce im- 
mense crops of fruit of the largest size, 
larger than ordinary blackberries. Its 
season of ripening, soon after straw- 
berries, is in its fayor and.helps the sale 
of the fruit. Doz. 50c; Ioo, $1.25, I000, 
$Io. 


Gooseberries 


DoOwWNING.—This is the best known of 
all gooseberries. It is a medium sized 
fruit, pale green incolor. The bushisa 


thrifty grower and enormously produc- | 


tive. 
HouGHToNn.—A very hardy, vigorous 


growing bush, enormously productive of | 


smooth, pale red berries of only small to 
medium size. Itis of excellent quality. 

JOSSELYN.—An improved American 
sort, larger than Downing and same color 


as Houghton. Very productive and de- 


sirable. 


INDUSTRY, PEARL. Prices of above 
gooseberry plants, 15c each; doz. $1.50. 


CHAUTAQUA KEEPSAKE, CoLUMBUS. 
TRIUMPH, INDUSTXY, PORTAGE.—20C 
each; doz. $2. 

CARRIE (new) .—5oc each; doz. $5. 


Currants 


This fruit requires moist rich soilin order to do its best. 


The plants should be 


set in rows about 5 to 7 feet apart, with plants from 3 to 4feet apart in the rows. 
Keep clean of weeds by horse cultivator and hand hoeing. Mulch with straw about 
the bushes during fruiting or sow buckwheat between the rows for this purpose 
sometime before the fruit begins tocolor. Fertilize every fall by putting a shovel 
of manureabout each bush. Trim ont part of the old wood each year to prevent 
undue crowding of the bush. Keep sprayed with Bordeaux to prevent mildew. 
Sprinkle Paris green or helibore over the leaves to destroy the worms, in early 
spring and just beiore the fruit ripens. Gooseberries require the same treatment 
as currants. A dozen currents and a dozen gooseberry bushes will supply an ordi- 
nary family with plenty of fruit. 
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Varieties 

won the $50 Barry Medal offered by West- 
ern N. Y. Hort Society; also the highest 
award at Pan American Exposition and 
the Gold Medalat St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Price, 20c each; doz. $2; 100, $12. 


PERFECTION. 
—A new variety 
of the greatest 
merit. We have 
fpoised. it and 
consider it the 
most valuable 
red currant now & 
before the pub- & 
lic. It is pro- 
ductive, ex- 
tremely large, 
easily picked 
and of the finest 
appearance. 
The cut of this £ 
currant shown 
herewith was 
made from a 
photograph tak- 
en of the fruit at 
the Geneva, N. 
Y., Exp. station 
in July, 1901. It 
is a seedling of 
the Fay and 
White Grape, 
resemblingboth 
in many fe- 
spects. The fla- 
vor is very fine, 


Fay’s PROLIFIC.—The most popular 
of all the older varieties of currants. It 
is early, large, of good colorand very pro- 
ductive. It succeeds on lighter soils than 
other varieties. It is easily propogated 
from cuttings or layers. toc each; doz. 
$1; 100, $5. 

WILDER.—A large, fine flavored red 
currant of fine form and very productive. 
Highly endorsed by Mr. S. D. Willard 
and other good authorities. 1oc each; 
doz. $1; 100, $5. _ 

WHITE GRAPE.—A beautifnl yellowish 
white currant; the finest flavored and 
best for table use of all currants; very 
large, sweet and delicious. tIoc each; 
doz. $1; I00, $5. 

Pomona.—A large, extremely produc- 
Iti oe tive red currant of good color and fine 

tis very heal- 
thy and enormously productive. In size|flavor. toc each; doz. $1; 100, $5. 
it is as large ordarger thanFay. It is| Rep Cross.—In great demand because 


the most popular new currant of the day | of its large size, beautiful color and pro- 
and the sales of plants are enormous. It|dyctiveness. toc each; doz. $1; 100, $5. 


Grapes 


Grapes prefer sunny locations, so plant on the south side of buildings, fences 
and to cover unsightly objects. Every farmer should have a supply for home use. 
There is hardly a location but that will grow some of the varieties we list which are 
mainly adapted forthe North. They seem to do best near buildings where the soil 
is loose, rich and mellow. Plant the vines from 6 to Io feet apart, spread out the 
roots and cover them with 6 inches of mellow soil. Keep clean and the vines well 
trimmed. 


PRUNING.—Vines when set, shonld be cut back to within three or four buds 
from the root. In November or early in spring before sap starts, they should be 
pruned liberally. In pruning rather tender vines, leave more woodthan is needed, 
as some may bekilled, and finish pruning in spring, as soon as leaves are nearly 
developed, when the life of the vinemay be seen. In summer allowa good growth 
beyond the fruit, and about mid-summer, pinch off the ends of the branches to check 
them, and cut out feeble laterals and branches on which there is no fruit, then 
there will be much foliage to absorb matter and prepare nutriment, and by check- 
ing the growth of the wood, it will be appropriated toperfect the fruit. Do not 
pick off the foliage. The leaves, not the fruit, should be exposed to the sun. We 
urge this point, as thousands mistake and grapes are generally mismanaged. The 
two great errors are in neglecting to cut off useless wood in fall.and spring and of 
depriving the plants or-necessary foliage by too close pruning in summer, so as to 

revent much fruit from setting. If too muéh® sets, thin it in »#season, that the 
juices of the vine may not be wasted on what must be removed. 
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If You See it in Farmer’s Catalogue 


_ Prices given are for two years vines. 
thirds the price given for two-year vines. 


Keepsake 


Wecan supply one year vines at two- 


Varieties 


McKINLEY.—A new early white grape 
raised from seed of cross between Niagara 
and Moore’s Early, planted by F. UL. 
Yonng, of Niagara County, N. Y.,in 
1891. The vine is vigorous, healthy, 
productive, foliage thick and leathery. 
Itripens 10 days before Niagara and is 
the coming early white grape. The pulp 
has no acid and parts readily from the 
seeds. The bunches are compact, medium 
in size, uniform, skin thin, green at first 
and turning to yellow when fully ripe. 
It is a good shipper and keeper. It has 
hung on the vines 6 weeks after ripening 
and has no tendency to shell. 50c each; 
doz. $4. 


McPIKkE.—Fruit of large size, single 
berries often measuring 1% iuches in 
diameter. Bunch compact, of good size, 
quality excellent, seeds few and small, 
pulp melting and parts from the seeds 
readily, vigorous grower, hardy. Color 
black like Worden andripening with 
that variety. 25c each; doz. $2.50. 


CAMPBELL’S Eartiy.—Originated by 
the late Geo. W. Campbell, of Ohio, and 
the result of long continued experiments 
to produce a variety superior to the Con- 
cord. Vines vigorous, healthy, hardy 


and productive. The cluster is large 
shouldered, compact, stem large, long; 
berry large, nearly round, biack with 


profuse light blue bloom; skin thin with 
slight pulpiness, very tender and juicy, 
flavor sweet, rich; aroma delicate; quality 
best for both market and table use, 
Ripens very early and fruit will hang on 
vines 6 weeks without shelling. 20c each; 
doz. $2. 


NIAGARA.—A very vigorous, strong 
grower, hardy in most sections. Leaves 
thick, leathery and dark glossy green. 
Bunches very large, uniform, compact. 
Berries large, skin thin but tough, quality 
good, very Itttle pulp, melting, sweet to 
the center. Productive, good shipper. 
15c each; doz. $1.50. 

WoRDEN.—Originated in Oswego Co., 
N. Y., where itis the favorite grape for 
home use. Vines moderate growers but 
produce immense annual crops. Bunch 
large, compact, handsome. Barries large. 
Color black, ripening a week or Io days 
before Concord. Skin thin, flavor excel- 
lent, 15c each; doz. $1.50. 

GREEN MouNTAIN.—The earliest good 
grape. Color yellowish green. Vine 
good grower, healthy and productive. 
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flavor sweet, pure, delicious. Good|eaten the fruit and pronounceit excellent 
keeper. 25c each; doz. $2. The clusters are quite large and the ber- 
ries about half way between Niagara and 
Delaware in size, 2 year vines, 75¢. 

RED WING GRAPE. —This grape orvygi- 
nated by N. B. White in Eastern ass. 
Mr. White has spent his life time in 
trying to improve the grape and he con- 
siders this variety very valuable He 
describes it as having a healily vine, 
producing a great load of fruit, clusters 
large andcompact. Fruitis large, much 
the color of Brighton, but unlike that 
variety. has a perfect blossom, and will 
bear truit when planted alone by itself. 
The fruit is just abuut the same size as 
Brighton, but is very early, sweet, and 
of fine flavor. Price $5 ea.h for three 
year old vines; $2.50 each for I year 
layers. 


ConcorD.—Vigorous, healthy pro- 
ductive. Berries black, sweet and good 
keeper. Succeeds everywhere. Toc each; 
doz. $1. 


Moore’s Diamond, Moore’s Early, 
Brighton, Catawba, Agawan, Green’s 
Early, Lindley, Delaware. 1I5c each 
doz. $1.50. 

TOWNSEND GRAPE.—This is a new 
early white grape of excellent quality, 
seedling of Concord, ripening early and 
producing an immense crop of fruit 
It originated in Cattaraugus County, N. 
Y. andhas been thoroughly tested and 
found to be reliable. The pulp is sweet 
and seeds can be ejected when fruit is 


Berries medium in size. Quality good, : like in most varieties. I have 
eaten without that sour taste being 


Asparagus 


The culture of asparagus for market purposes is very profitable. It comes the 
first thing in spring when everybody is looking for some fresh vegetable and it is 
almost impossible to supply the demand. Asparagus pays fully as well as straw- 
berries. If properly set and intelligently cared for afterwards, it may be kept in 
the same place for many years. There are patches in this locality that were planted 
years before I was born that are now hearing good crops every year. No farmer 
can afford to go without this vegetable; it is nature’s remedy for toning up the 
blood and cleansing the kidneys after along hard winter. Wesimply live on ase 
paragus from the first warm spell inthe spring until strawberries come. Mrs, 
Farmer cooks asparagus the sameas green peas and in taste, itclosely resembles 
that vegetable. 


How to Grow Asparagus 


You can makea lot of work of setting your asparagus bed or vou can do the 
job comparatively easy. The results will be aboutthesame The old way of 
putting so much labor and expense into the preparation of the asparagus bed was 
all superfluous. The crop requires good rich soil, mellow and quite deep. It must 
be well drained and well elevated, and as far as possible, removed from being sub- 
ject to frost in early spring. When frosts come in early spring, it kills the tender 
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growth of asparagus to the ground, and new shoots must come up from the roots. 

In preparing the land for asparagus, we plow deep, throughly retine the land 
with harrow or cultivator and tien make deep furrows where the rows are to be, 
about 4 feet apart. If part of the soil rattles back into the furrow, we clean it out 
with shovel and drop the roots in the bottom, about 1 foot apart. If the rows are 4 
feet apart and the plants 1 foot apart in the row, it will take ten thousand plants to 
the acre. After the plants are set, they should be covered with about two or three 
inches of soil, not deeper, allowing the shoots to come up through and get a foot or 
so in height before the furrow is filled in level with the surface of the ground. The 
soil may be drawn into the furrows at different times and the weeds kept down by 
this filling in. All thistles and perennial weeds must be kept pulled to prevent 
choking of the young plants. Horse cultivation must be kept up continuously as 
is necessary throughout the growing season. The bed need not be covered for 
winter. The growth of grass will die down in the fall with heavy frost and it can 
be cut and removed. Manure from the stable can be spread in the fall, or commer- 
cial fertilizers early in the spring, and harrowed into the soil before growth starts. 


The same culture must be kept up from year to year. Afterthe first year, the rows 
can be’salted to keep down the weeds and the cultivator run between the rows. Do 
not cut asparagus for market or table use until the asparagus bed has been set two 
years. Cutting off the green succulent shoots, tends to weaken the plant, so don’t 
cut much till the bed becomes strong and well established. After once well establis- 
hed, if well cared for and annually enriched with plenty of fertilizer, it may be cut 
as fast as it gets large enough, until well into the summer, after which it must: be 
all_wed to grow up and mature. Remember that asparagus is just the opposite of 
meadow grass, the oftener you cut it, the more it weakens the rvots and plants. 

PRICES OF PLANTS.—We supply Conover’s Colossal, Palmetto, Barr’s Mam- 
moth, Columbian Mammoth White, Donald’s Elmira and Giant Argen ceil at 25¢ 
per doz; $1 per 100; $5 per Iooo for 2 year old roots. 


Rhubarb or Pieplant 


This is one of the first vegetables to start in the spring and furnishes material 
for pies and sauce before anything else in thefruit line is available. Pieplant is 
not only palatable but is healthful, tending to clear the blood of impurities in early 
spring when most needed. The roots are very easy to make thrive if given rich 
soil and kept clean of weedsand grass. Stable manureapplied each fall will greatly 
facilitate growth. After the roots have been set five or six years, they should be 
taken up, divided and re-set. If left too long in one place, the tendency is to grow 
a large number of weak, spindling stalks. If barrels or boxes are placed over the 
plants in early spring to exclude thelight and keep away the frosts and coid winds, 


——— 
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the stalks will make a large growth much earlier than otherwise and the growth 
will be all stalk, with very litile le:f. If the plants are takeu up late inthe 
autumn, allowed tc freeze and then set in the cellar with earth around the roots, 
the stalks will grow all winter. The warmer the ceilar the more growth. 


LINNAEUS.—Early, tender, delicious, finest flavor. 
Victori1a.—Larger, later; grows to mammoth size. Ioc each; doz. 75c; 100,$5, 


Out Door Roses 


Roses require rich soil with plenty of vegetable fibre in it, in order to do their 
-best. They must be partially protected anywherein New York State and similar 
latitudes. Barn manure is best for roses and it must be put about them in the 
fall when they are dormant. Only slightcoverings are necessary, such as boxes, 
barrels and the like; stood over the bushes to keep away theextreme cold,and snow 
from breaking them down. All broken and diseased wood must be cut away each 
spring and the new branches cut back about % in length. Our rose bushes are not 
to be compared with the cheap trash offered by department stores; and at the price 
we ask for them—25c each or $2.50 per dozen—are real bargains. Mostevery bush 
will blcom freely the first year set out. Weoffera smaller grade of plants at toc 
each; $1 per dozen. Add Sc for each rose plant, if by mail. 


Newton Fails, Ohio, 

Jan. 20th, IgIl. 

Iam looking forward 
to your-:regujar catalogue. 
The plants I rece ved of 
you last spring were in 
much better condition 
than those I had from 
near by nurseries. The 
Early Ozark plants came 
on fine. Icertainly shall 
order from you this year. 
S. W. CROSBY. 


New Castle, Ind., 

Jan. 16th, I9gIt. 

The Plum Farmer rasp- 

berry I got of you fhree 

years ago ar- doing fine, 

far aheadof anything we 

have in this part of the 
state. 


J. B. GILBERT. 


Burlington, Me., 
Oct. 2nd, 19Io. 
I purchased some straw- 
berry plants of youlat 
spring. Found them 
satisfactory. Of 6 Pan 
American, 3lived. I kept 
the blossoms picked till 
S-pt. At this writing, I 
have green and ripe ber- 
ties on the three plan's, 
four large ripe berries 
on one of the plants. Of 
the 12 Norwood plants, 
every one lived. I am 
pleased with the Early 
Ozark. 
JOHN C. HoDSDON. 


Varieties 


CRIMSON RAMBLER.—This is undoubt-|thirty in a cluster, fairly covering the 
edly the most popular of all roses. Itis|plant from the ground to the top witha 
hardy, wonderfully free flowering, rich|mass of bright glowing crimson, the 
glowing crimson, intensely bright and|most wonderful rose introduced in the 
vivid in color. The plant is a strong,| past twenty-five years. 25c each. 
rampant grower, making shoots Io to 12} BABY RAMBLER.—This is the new 
feet long after the first year. The flow-|}dwarf crimson rambler. The bush is 
ers are produced in great trusses, pyra-|dwarf and produces flowers the size, 
midal in shape, often twenty-five to|shape and colorof Crimsou Rambler. It 
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blooms from spring until winter in the 
open ground and all the time if planted 
indoors. The plants are entirely hardy 
and healthy with us. Itis afine rose for 
indoors and for bedding and massirg in 
private grounds and parks, cemieteries, 
etc. Everybody should try this ro:e. 
We have Ioo plants three years old as 
large as ordinary rose bushes, which we 
offer at 50c each; smaller plants, 25c 
each. 


DoROTHY PERKINS.—This is a won- 
derful success with us, producing a great 
crop of roses when others fail. The 
flowers are shell pink in color and pro- 
duced in great clusters like the Crimson 
Rambler. The bush is a rambler, of the 
game strong growing habits as Crimson 
Rambler and even hardier. 25c each. 


YELLOW RAMBLER.—Of the same gen- 
eral character as Crimson Rambler ex- 
cept color, which is a clear, decided 
yellow. 25c. 


WHITE RAMBLER.—Like all rambiers 
except pure white color. 25c. 


ALFRED COLComB.—Brilliant carmine 
crimson; very large, full, fine globular 
form. Extremely fragrant; fine sort, 
25c each. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY. Large, globular, 
pink, shaded with carmine; delicious 
odor. 50c each. 

ANNA DE DIESBACH.—Carmine, a 
beautiful shade; very hardy, large and 
double, very fragrant. A fine garden 
sort. 25c. 

CAPRICE.—Large, pink, striped and 
dashed with white and carmine; vigorous 
and free bloomer. 25c each. 

COQUETTE DES ALPES.—White center 
slightly shaded with carmine; flowers 
finely formed, vigorous grower, profuse 
bloomer. 25c each. 

Cog. DES BLANCHES.—White some- 
times tinted with blush, medium size; 
very full,somewhat flattened; very pretty. 

KARL OF DUFFERIN.—Rich, brilliant, 
velvet crimson, shaded with dark ma- 
roon; large, full, finely formed; delight- 
ful fragrant; a vigorous grower. One of 
the finest dark roses. 25c each. 

FISHER HoLMES.—Deep glowing crim- 
son; large, moderately full and of fine 
imbricated form. A superb rose. 25c 
each. 

GENERAL JACQUEMINOT.—Brilliant 
crimson scarlet; very showy; free bloom- 
er, fragrant, hardy, strong grower; very 
prolific. 25c each. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON.—Brilliant, 
rosy carmine, large double, fine form and 
effective; free bloomer. 25c each. 

GLORIE DE MARGOTTEN.—Rich, daz- 
ing crimson. Makes beautiful long 
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pointed buds, flowers when open, large, 
of good shape. A vigorous grower and 
remarkably free flowering. 25c each. 


JOHN HoprpER.—Deep rose, with crim- 
son center; large fine form, profuse 
bloomer. 25c each. 

LA FRANCE —Silvery pink, very large 
fine form, free bloomer, distinct and 
beautiful. A superb rose. 25c each. 

MADAMME GABRIEL LUIZET.—Very 
distinct pink, large cup shaped, fragrant. 
It has no rivalas an exhibition rose. 25c¢ 
each. 

MADAMME PLANTIER.—Pure white, 
above medium size, produced in great 
abundance early in season. One of the 
best hardy white roses, sometimes called 
the cemetery rose. 25c each. 

MAGNA CHARY¥A.—Bright pink, suf- 
fused with carmine; very large, full, of 
good form. Habit erect, magnificent foli- 
age. Flowers produced in more than 
usual abundance. 25c each. 

MARSHALL P. WILDER.— (See illustra- 
tion.) Cherry carmine, large size, good 
form, very fragrant, perpetual bloomer, 
vigorous grower, very valuable. 25¢ 
each. 

MARGARET DICKSoN.—Magnificent 
form, white with large pale flesh center. 
Petals very large, shell shaped and of 
great substance. Foliage very large, 
dark green. Fragrant. A fine variety. 
25c each. 

Mrs. JOHN LAING.—Very free flower- 
ing, commencing to bloom early in the 
season, and continuing until autumn. 
Color a soft delicate pink, with a satin 
tinge; very fragrant. 25c each. 

Paul NEvRon.—Deep red rose; splen- 
did foliage and habit, with larger flowers 
than any other variety, free bloomer, 
25c each, 

PERSIAN YELLow.—Deep bright yel- 
low, small but handsome; donble. A 
very early bloomer, the finest hardy yel- 
low rose. 50c each. 

PRINCE CAMILLE DE RoHan.—Deep 
velvet crimson, moderately full. A 
splendid rose, one of the darkest. 25¢ 
each. 

SaLET (Moss).—Bright rosy red, a 
vigorous grower, abundant bloomer, sel- 
dom surpassed, pretty in bud. 25c each. 

CRESTED Moss (Moss).—Clear rose, 
buds beautifully crested, singular and 
distinct, 25c each. 

BLANCHE MorEAU (Moss) .—Pure 
white, full perfect form, buds and flowers 
produced in clusters, furnished with deep 
green moss. 25c each. 

BLUE RAMBLER.—A new rose of the 
Crimson Rambler type but of a beautiful 
violet blue color, unsurpassed in beauty. 
Price 75c each. 


—————— eee 
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Flower and Vegetable Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


EARLY BRANCHING £ASToRS.—In| TOMATO PLANTS.—Earliana, Stone ete. 
seperate or mixed colors. Doz. 25c. 


LATE BRANCHING ASTORS.—Same as Ca BEsey PLANTS.—Harly and Late 
above (from Vick’s seeds). 25c per varieties. 50C per I00; I000 rates on 
ae, ; ree application. 

: CELERY WHITE PLUME.—Soc per Ioo. 
VERBENAS —In mixture, 5ceach; doz.| Daurra BuLBs.—In,mixture. 5c.each; 


50C. doz. 50c. : 
PETUNIAS.—Ruffled Giants in mixture.| GLADIOLUS BULBS.—Standard mixture. 
5c each; doz. 5oc. 50c per dozen. 


The Hastings Potato 


There is just Irish enough in me to appreciate a good potato and I§never have 
seen anything equal tothe Hastings. This variety originated about 14 miles from 
our farm several years ago, and now is more largely grown in that locality than all 
other varieties combined. It is avery late potato and requires a full season to 
attain its greatest perfection in yield and flavor. It should be planted early for 
best results, and, growing through a long season as it does, it takes advantage of 
every bitofrain that comes andis able to produce a big crop of tubers when 
varieties of shorter season will often fail. Itis such arank vigorous grower that 
it covers the ground with vines which are practically immune to blight, and bugs 


It produces potato balls every year. The tubers are white in color, roundish 
in shape, the popular market type andare very fine grained and of excellent flavor. 
Unlike most 1 te potatoes, it is good to eat, like early varieties, as soonas dug in 
the fall. The flesh is very solid and tubers of ordinary size are real heavy. It is 
rarely you find ahollow specimen. This variety has yielded 400 bushels to the 
acre on ordinary soil, when with the same care, on the same soil right beside them, 
Carman, Rural New Yorker and others produced but half the yield. The tuber 
used to make the above illustration weighed about 1 pound and wasa typical speci- 
menof the H stiues variety Itwas planted in the spriny of 1909 and produced 
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83 Ibs. of potatos. 


bushel $2.00. 


Sorry We Have No Room to Print 


The tuber was cut to singleeyes and plantedin 14 hills. I 
never before heard of such a yield from one potato in one season. 
ducers and headquarters for the Hastings potato. 


We are intro- 
Retail price, 1 tuber 25c, pk. 75c¢; 


138 pounds of Potatoes from | pound of Seed, (1 tuber). 


Stafford County, N. H., Dec. 3rd, toro. 

Dear Sir:—In looking over your catalogue I 
saw what your cousin raised from the Hasting’s 
potato weighing over one pound. 

Now I will tell you whatI raised from the 
potato you sent me last spring. It weighed 
just one pound. You may think ita big story 
but itis a fact,my father and my wife can 
vouch for ft. I madeai hills, cut to one eye 
and some of the eyesIsplit. I planted them 
deep and made no hill around them. The tops 
covercd the ground and spread out from 3% to 
4 feet wide. No bugs on them of any amount. 
They were green untiithe frost killed them 
which was quite late. Those that saw them 


said they never saw such tops and such pota- 
toes, some of them weiglied nearly two pounds. 


I dug 138 pounds of potatoes from the one 
pound. I thought I must write you as you 
thought your cousin raised a big lot from the 
one potato. Respectfully yours, 
FRANK E. SCRANTON. 


Westchester County, N. Y Dec. 1gth, rg1o. 


L. J. Farmer, 
Dear Sir:—Send me your catalogue for the 
year. Please give me price on order below 
5 barrels of Hastings potato. 
5 barrels of Michigan potato. 
too blowers blackberry. 
200 Plum Farmer raspberries. 
I Barred Plymouth Rock cockerel. 
2 White Leghorn cockerel. 
1 White Plymouth Rock cockerel. 


Please answer as soon 28 possible. 

Last yearI bought 1 barrel of Michigan and 
raised Ig barrels of potatoes and received $2.60 
for every barrel of the 19. And the same with: 


the Hastings. 
Very truly yours, 


ALFRED A. THORP. 


The Oswego Apple 


This apple was discovered by Daniel D. Tryon of the Town of Sandy Creek, 
Oswego County, New York several vear-~ ago. The young tree was found growing 
up through the branches of an old Northern Spy tree and was bearing fruit. 
Like other trees in the orchard, the old Spy tree had borre such heavy loads 
of fruit that most of its branches were split away from the main trunk of the tree 
and lay prostrate on the ground, yet were stiil bearing apples; and it was a pretty 
sight to see the young seedling tree bearing bright red apples and the Spy branches 
below bearing fruit. of the characteristic Spy coloring. The young tree is about 
four feet from the trunk of the parent tree and at present, about 7 inches in diame- 
ter. Itis impossible to tell whether the new variety is a seedling from apples.from 
the Northern Spy tree or asprout that came up from the root of the old tree. The 
indications point to the latter theory, as there is another sprouton the other side 
of the old tree of about the same size as the young Oswego tree, but this has never 
borne fruit.—The color of the bark, growth and general appearance of the young 
Oswego tree are practically identical with the Northern Spy, and it certainly has 
Northern Spy blood in its makeup. The tree began to bear fruit six years ago and 
has borne a crop of apples for six succeeding seasons, never missing acrop. In 
Ig09 the tree bore about three bushels of fruitand many were enable to see 
the apples and judge of their value. We exhibited the fruit at the Annual meeting 
of the New York State Fruit Growers’ Association at Medina, N. Y., and al oat 
the Annual meeting of the Western New York Horticultural Society at Rochester, 
N. Y. The leading fruit growers, nurserymen and horticulturists of the United 
States have seen and tasted the apples and are unqualifiedly enthusiastic aboutit. 
Such men as G. B. Brackett, Proffs. Beach, Hedrick, Craig, Stewart, Taylor, Slin- 
gerland, Whetzel and others. Such leading authorities as W. C. Barry, J. H. Hale, 
H. W. Collingwood, Chas. W. Garfield, T. B. Wilson, Clark Allis, Geo. T. Powell, 
Frank B. White, John Hall, J. S. Woodward, S. D. Willard, Albert Wood, D. D. 
Stone, and others; such leading nurserymen as Chas. A. Green, H. S. Wiley, Nelson 
Bogue, C. M. Hooker, F. KE. Rupert and others, have seen, tasted and admired it 
and to any or all of whom we refer anybody who is interested, for their private 
opinion. 

The fruit averages the same size as the Northern Spy and has about the same 
general characteristics except color, which is a beautiful clear red with no stripes 
or splashes. Near the calyx end are small dots like those in the Spitzenburgh ap- 
ple, and this characteristic, combined with the excellent quality, has led the origi- 
nator to think that the new variety is across of the Esopus Spitzenburg and North- 
ern Spy. The flesh is very fine grained, yellowish white, of a rich appearance, and 
has a flavor suggesting a cross of the Spy and Spitzenburgh. It has a crispy Spy 
taste although not quite as juicy as the Spy. The apples are exceptionally fine in 
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appearance and when placed among other varieties, attract the leading attention. 
The color is a beautiful Geep red. While the season is about the same as Spy, they 
are somewhat lunger keepers. We never haveshown them at the State Fair in Syra- 
cuse, as they do not color up fully quite so early as this is usnaily held. 


Clinton Co., N. Y. 
July 4th, toro. 
The strawberry, black 
caps and _ blackberry 
plants I got of you are 
doing nicely this year, 
the former are all gone 
and I had about 70 quarts 
off a piece 15x48 feet. 
The other two areioaded 
down with green berries. 
They are doing so nicely. 
I wanti lo set out some 
more. 
L. J. RUSSELL. 


North Glanford, Ontario, 
Canada, May oth, toro, 


Plants and potatos to 
hand to-day. Well pleas- 
ed with appearance of 
plants and potatoes, 
Please acecpt thanks for 
the extra plants and als¢ 
the bulbs. 

SIDNEY ECKER, 


SE: Johns, Mich. 
Nov. 18th, 1910. 


I bought some ‘rasp- 
berry plants of you last 
spring. They did so well 
I want more. 

FRANK! RIDENOUR. 


At present the stock consists of the original tree and about I500 young trees 
budded and root grafied. The originator is a practical fruit grower and nursery- 
man of years of experience andthe stock will be multiplied fast as possible. We 
expect to place the first lot of trees on the market during the fall of I911 and spring 

' ofigi2. The price is tobe fixed at $1.00 per tree, regardless of quanity. Orders: 
will be received atany time and filled inrotation as received. Noorder will he 
booked unless cash accompanies the order. Address The Farmer and Tryou 
Nursery Co., Pulaski, New York. 


BERRY CRATES AND BASKETS es cea 


Foxe ware oly. 
© Chovned Xo a 
Desk Sow Wee a . 
FAWN : 


We can supply crates and baskets any 
time during the berry season, but prefer 
that orders be sent in some time before 
goods are wanted. Price of crates, 32 or 
36 quart size, 50c each. This includes 
partitions. Price of baskets—Standard 
(flat) or Oswego (deep) 50c per 100, $4.00 
per Ioooe. Special prices on larger lots, 


. ‘ a2 “Sy SE 
Ferndale, Washington, April 25th, 1610. ; y ua 
Your shipment of Pium Farmer Black caps Tae comme ko wlan gover OCLES 
reached me in good shape. OG bexvves makes Zi 209, bee ye ae 


IRA ROBINSON, | Awd hos Wis wrorters fou Stay and lersuopa 
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32 Our White Wyandottes and Rhode Island Reds 


Fruit Trees, Vines and Ornamental Stock 
SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS 


All budded and grafted stock. All stock guaranteed to be first class and as repre- 
sented and if found otherwise will be replaced free of charge ormoney refunded. All 
sssortments are sold under this guarantee. 


Assortment No. 6, $7.50 


50 first class trees and plants. All trees budded or grafted stock, and first class 
f the sizes named below. 


12 Apple Trees, 4-5 ft. 


i Gano, red winter apple. 1M. B. Twig, large, dark red winter apple. i Maiden 
Blush, latesummer. 2 Winesap, medium size, dark red winterapple. 1N. Spy, 
larce, juicy, latekeeper. 1Jonathan, mediumsize, red, rich, juicy. 2Grimes Golden, 
larce golden colored, winter. 1 Wolf River, large, white flesh winter. 2 Rome 
Benuty, excellent yellow flesh, good keeper. 


10 Cherry Trees, 4 ft. and up. 


8 Mon‘tmorency, large, dark red, sour. 3 Dyehouse, medium sized, subacid, June. 
BE:.: iy Richmond, darkred standard variety. 1 May Duke, large, juicy, dark red, June. 


6 Fear Trees, 4-6 ft. 


1 BovUett, large, yellow, splendid flav-y 1 Flemish Beauty, golden yellow, sweet 
ani jaicy. 2 Duchess, greenish yellow, w.chrussetspots, sweet. 1 Clapp’s Favorite, 
large, bright yellow, with red cheek. 1 Kieffer, good shipper and keeper, favorite for 
canning. 


5 Plums, 4-6 ft. 
1 German Prune, large, purple, sweet, free stone. 2 Lombard, European sort, juicy 
and :ood. 2 Bradshaw, large violet red, yellow flesh, productive. 

10 Peach, 3-5 ft. 


2 K .'»mazoo, large, yellow, free stone. 2 Champion, unusually large, sweet, juicy, 
free sone. 2 Salway, large, creamy yellow, rich quality. 2Crawford’s Late, yellow, 


go! - .e and productive. 1 Lemon Cling, large, lemon colored peach. 1 New Pro- 
lifi:, » low, free stone, good shipper. 1 Orange Quince, medium sized, yellow, ten- 
de: 1. 8 Cherry Currants, large berry, bright red and goou ~earer. 1 Crimson 


Rauicier rose. 1 Paniculata Clematis. 1 Spirea Van Houtti, or Bridal Wreath 
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Assortment No. 7, $6.00 
70 Peach Trees, 3-5 ft., Branched Tops 


Packed and deiivered to Express Office at our Nurseries. Following are all bud- 
ded trees. 

20 Champion, 20 Salway, 5 Smock, 10 Stump, 5 Kalamazoo, 5 Lemon Cling, 

5 Crawford’s Late. 


Assortment No. 8, $8.50 


50 Cherry Trees, 4 ft. and up. 


e soo budded, well branched, first class trees. Your selection of the following 
inds. 
Early Richmond, Dyehouse, Montmorency, Late Duke. 


Assortment No. 9, $6.60 
HARDY NUT TREES 


Trees of sizes named in the following descriptions, 5 trees of each kind for $6.00 
or your choice of any of the following trees at prices named. 


Ti, Almonds, Kernel of nuts large, plump and sweet, tree 
\ showy, 98 4 feet, 25 cts. 


Am. Sweet Chestnut, nuts of this tree form quite an 
item in commerce, sweet and delicately flavored, good 
timber and shade trees, 3-4 ft , 25 cts. 


Black Walnut, tree grows fast, lumberis valuable, bears 
heavy crops of large oily nuts, 2-3 ft. 25 cts. 


Pecans, fast growing tree and produces large crops of 
thin shelled delicately flavored nuts, 20-80 inch, 25 cts. 


Spanish Chestnut, valuable for shade trees, great bear- 
er of good nuts that sell readily, 3-4 ft., 25 cts. 


- American Chestnut 


Forest Trees 


American Elm, 10-15 inches - - - $1.00 per 100, $10 per1000 postpaid 
Black or Yellow Locust 12-18 inches . - Ie OOs Gere es 

hh thee ie o& 2, 8-240. - : 2.00 ** <‘* $10 ‘* ‘* express paid 
Black or Yellow Locust, 2°38 ft. = 2.25 “* <* Sil <* ‘* express paid 
Catalpa Speciosa, 8-12 inches - - BOOP aasmees mL Or coe cgee postpaid 
Russian Mulberry, 12-18 inches - - HSS Cesena so L Oy IS ENS 
Silver Maple, 10-15 inches : See OMe er GQ 5° 6, 


Osage 


The Osage is not a new plant. Almost any one with any experience in farming 
knows something of it, but it is only within the last few years that the real value 
has been realized. If given the proper chance on a farm it will be one of the most. 
popular crops planted. The wood is heavy, tough, hardand strong, makes excellent. 
wagon felloes, hubs, tool handles, insulator pins, fence posts, and has a beautiful 
golden color. Has been known tolast over 80 years for fence posts, is not easily 
burned, which makes it excellent for posts along railroads or places exposed to fire. 

When planted in a fence from 35 to 40 rods long if one plant out of 25 is allowed 
to grow without any trimming it will produce enough posts to fence a good sized 
farm. Osage No. 1 Plants $1.00 per 100. $5.00 per 1000 Express Paid. 
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Hardy Shrubs and Vines 


I do not profess to be an authority on 
hardy shrubs and vines and so I asked 
several leading experts toname a list 
of HARDY SHRUBS and VINES for 
Northern $tates, and the following is their 
selection. The shrubs and vines will be 
of the usual planting size. 


HvyDRANGEA.—Paniculata Grandiflora, 
25c each. 


HyvDRANGEA.—Arborescens 
Grandiflora, doc. 


Alba 


SPIREA.—Van Houtte, 25c. 
BERBERRY.—Thunbergi, 25c. 
CALYCANTHUS.—F loridus, 25c. 
CoRNUS,—Siberica, 25c. 


DIGUSTRUM.—Vul garis 
Privet), Ioc. 


PHILADELPHUS.—(Syringa or Moch 
Orange), 25c. 

LiLiacs.—(White and Purple), 25c. 

SPIRAE.—Pruniflora and Billardi, 35c. 

AMPELOPSIS.—Quinquifolia, 25c. 

HONEYSUCKLE.—Chinese 
25¢. 

WISTARIA.—Magnifica, 35¢. 

FLOWERING CURRANT.-—Yellow, 30c. 


PRUNUS.—Triloba, 35c. 
SNOWBALL.—Japan, 4oc. 


RHODOTYPHUS, 25c. 
CLEMATIS.—Paniculata, 25c. 
CLEMATIS.—Baron Veillard, 35c. 


CLEMATIS.—Mad. Hd. Andre, 35c. 
CLEMATIS.—Henryil, 35c. 


CLEMATIS.—Jackmanni, 35c. 


(English 


Twining, 


The Eggs we have to Sell are from Descendents of Prize Winners 


Early Michigan Potato 


We have grown this potato for many 
years, in fact. since its first introduction. 
We have tried many kinds but have 
never seen anything its equal in all 
points. It is an oblong potato of the 
Beauty of Hebron type, creamy white, 
and of the very highest quality. No 
extra early potato is as productive as the 
best late ones like Hastings, but Early 
Michigan is more than usually produc- 
tive and is grown for main crop by some 
large growers in this locality. Single 
pie 5c; pk. 35c; bushel, $1.25; Io bu. 

LO: 


Free With Every Order 


Last year we gave 6 large Gladiolus 
bulbs to every patron whoordered plants 
or goods to the amountof $2.00. In this 
way we parted with nearly 15000 bulbs. 
Our supply of these bulbs is now exhaus- 
ted and we cannot make the same offer, 
but we guarantee to put in something 
with every order of $2.00 or mure, that 
will prove as accep‘able as the Gladiolus 
bulbs. These bulbs greatly pleased our 
patrons and we hope to put in something 
this year that will beas fully appreciated. 


$25.00 in Gold 


We will pay $25.00 in gold for the 
largest specimen of Norwood strawberry 
grown during the season of i911, from 
plants purchased direct from usat any 
previous time. The berry must be pick- 
ed, measured ‘and weighed on delicate 
scales and then packed in cotton wadd- 
ing and mailed or expressed prepaid. 
No secena or third prizes will be given, 
but a report of the results will be mailed 
each contestant and possibly may be 
printed in 1912 catalogue. 


Farmers Poultry Department 


Poultry and fruit make a strong combination, adapted to the man or woman 
who has a small piece of land. The droppings from poultry are very valuable to 
fertilize berries and the young chicks eat and destroy many insects that are harm- 
ful to fruits. Wemake a specialty of supplying eggs for hatching, but can also 
supply most varieties of fowls, except geese, at $2.50 per single bird, male or 
female, and $6.00 for trios. We keeponly the White Wyandottes ourselves. The 
other varieties of eggs are produced by different parties in this locality, who have 
made a specialty of their particular breed for many years. Pulaski is noted asa 
great poultry center and has many up-to-date poultry men. Every year these 
men go through their flocks in the fall and select the very best birds for breeding 
purposes, at the same time throwing out the culls. In this way the breeds are per- 
fected and improved from year to year. New blood is introduced by the purchase 
of males from the leading breeders in all sections of the country. I believe that 
my practice of keeping but one breed on our farm and getting eggs from other 
breeders in this locality, who keep but one variety, is far better than to try to keep 
all kinds on one farm. This trying to keep birds of different breeds on one place 
may be all rightin theory, but in actual practice, it is almost impossible to prevent 
them getting together accidentally at times. We believe there are no better eggs 
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produced for practical purposes than the ones that we have'to sell. We. exercise 
the greatest care to have alleggs pureand reliableand if, after hatching, they prove 
otherwise, we will refill the orders at % price. We pack aud deliver to express at 
prices attached. : 


WHITE WYANDOTTES.—This is the 
only variety that we keeponour own 
farm. They area general purpose fowl, 
being as good layers as the Leghorns 
and when dressed off, weigh nearly as 
much as the Plymouth Rocks. The eggs Pee 
are of medium size, light brown and 
sometimes faintly speckled. The fowis | 
are snow white with rose combs, yellow gt 
legs and mature early. being considered %} 
the very best variety for broilers. They f% 
lay throughout the greatest length of @ 
season of any variety we know, mature 
hens having the characteristic of laying 
late in the fall and early- winter. Eggs, 
$1.25 per 15; $2 per 30; $5 per 100, 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


eggs are expected. This is possibly the 
most popular of the special egg produc- 
ing varieties. Ican supply eggs in al- 
mostany quanity. Eggs, $1.25 per 153 
$2 per 30; $5 per Ioo. 

S. C. Burr LEGHORNS.—There is no 
more beautiful or useful fowl in exist- 
ence, to-day, than this varity of Leg- 
horn. They are unsurpassed for laying 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


BARRED PLYMOUTH RocKS—‘‘The 
farmer’s fowl’’ is of American origin. 
They have beautiful blue barred plum- 
-age, clean legs, and are good layers. 
They are an excellent table fowl, being AMEE 
next in size to the Asiatics. The eggs Roc, = Si i Hy) Wt 
are large and of a rich brown color.|} A a be 
Eggs, $1.25 per 15; $2 per 30; $5 per Ioo. 

BUFF PLYMOUTH ROcKS.—Kggs, $1.25 
per 15; $2 per 30; $5 per Ioo. 

WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS.—Hggs, 
$1.50 per 15; $2.25 per 30; $6 per Ioo. 

S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS.—If large 
white eggs are the chief consideration, 
the White Leghorn isthe variety to 
keep. They are very spry and active, 
good foragers and yet they bear confine- 
ment well. The eggs are exceedingly 
fertile and hatch weil. The chicks are 
quite hardy and mature atan early age. 
The cocks weigh from 4% to 5 pounds; | qualities, having all the characteristics 
the‘hens from 3% to 5 pounds. The pul-|of the White Leghorn with added beauty. 
lets often lay when only four months old|The strain I offeris one of the finest. 
and are notinclined tosit, They must}Our eggs are produced bya leading 
have warm quarters in winter, if winter| Breeder, who has carefully bred the 
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variety for years and much improved on 
the original strain. Eggs, $1.50 per 15; 
$2.25 per 30; $6 per Ioo. 


R. C. W. LEGHORNS 


R. C. WHITE LEGHORNS.—Our supply 
of this variety of ezgs will be produced, 
this year, by Mr. L. H. Perry himself. 
who won first prize, at New York State 
Fair, also at Portland, Maine, and where- 
ever his birds have been shown, This 
variety is rapidly superceding the single 
combed White Leghorn wherever it is 
known. There is no finer strain of eggs 
in the United States than we have to 
offer. Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $2.25 per 30; 
$7 per Ioo. 

S.C. BRowN LEGHORNS.—EHggs, $1.25 
per 15; $2 per 30; $5 per Ioo. 

R. C. BROWN LEGHORNS.—Eggs, 
$1.25 per 15; $2 per 30; $5 per Ioo. 


S.C. BLACK MINORCAS 


Don’t get as Crazy over Fall Strawberries as Rockhill, Cooper, 


R.C. anp S. C. BLACK MINoRCAS.— 
Of Spanish origin. Well adapted for a 
general purpose fowl laying large white 
eggs and producing a fowl which weighs 
for male 8 lbs. and female 6% lbs. The 
plumage is black witha green metalic 
luster. They are non-sitters, small eat- 
ers, splendid foragers and very profitable. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $2.25 per 30; $6 per 
100. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS.—This is one of the 
oldest breeds in existence, having been 
bred for centuries. They are very la: ve, 
have a yellow skin and fatten nicely 
when mature. They are good sitters 
and mothers. The eggs are quite large 
and brown incolor. Mature cocks weigh, 
when in good condition, 10 to 12 lbs.and 
hens 8totolbs. Eggs, $1.25 per 15; $2 
per 30; $5 per Ioo. 
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' RHODE ISLAND REDS 


RHODE ISLAND REDS.—Rose Comb 
or SingleComb. Thisisa comparatively 
new fowl that is rapidly pushing its way 
to the front. It is considered the hard- 
iest of all breeds, being less liable to 
colds and roup than any other breed. 
The males weigh from 7% to 8¥% lbs., 
and the females from 5 to6% lbs. They 
make rapid growth and are desirable at 
any age for the table. The pullets mature 
early and lay in the fall and early winter 
when eggs are high. They are very 
beautiful as well as useful and are con- 
sidered an ideal all-around fowl. They 
are prolific layers of a beautiful large 
brown egg. I unhesitatingly recommend 
them to the general farmer who wantsa 
hardy fowl. Eggs, $1.25 per 15; $2 per 
30;, $6 per 100. 


Crawford and Farmer have, the Asylumns are Full Enough Now. 


ANCONAS. The Ancona is a black and 
white mottled fowl, plumage black, 
tipped with white. They are a distinct 
breed of the Meditterranian class coming 
from the province of Ancona, Italy. 
They are larger than the Leghorn and 
more docile; hardy by nature and non 
sitters, laying large white eggs almost 
the year around. Our eggs come from 
the leading breeder in this locality. 
Price, 15 eggs, $1.50; 30 for $2.50; 100, 
$7. 


BuFF ORPINGTONS.—The Orpingtons 


are the latest importation from England. 
They are large and stately in appearance, 
with Jong, round, deep bodies and very 
full breast and back development. The 
combs are single and of medium size. 
The standard weight of cocks is Io lbs., 
cockerels 8% lbs., hens 8lbs., pullets 
7 lbs. This breed is becoming very 
popular in America. Eggs, $2 per 15; 
$3 per 30; $7 per Ioo. 
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BLACK ORPINGTONS.—$3 peri5; $5 
per 30; gI0 per Ioo. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS.—(Crystal 
White). $5 per 15; $8 per 30; $25 per Ioo. 


Houpans.—$1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 30; 
$6 per 100. 


COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES.—Prices on 
application. 


PEKIN DucKs.—The Imperial Pekin 
Duck is the most popular of all ducks 
and is the most extensively raised, They 
are a large white duck, showing a rich, 
creamy white when mature and in good 
condition. They are very hardy, some- 
times weighing 4 pounds and in full 
feather when only eight weeks old. They 


|are very prolific layers, sometimes lay- 


ing seventy-five eggs in succession. 
Mature ducks weigh from 7 to 9 pounds. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 11; $2.50 for 22; 

TOULOUSE GEESE.—Eggs, 4oc each; 9 
for $3. 


Fall Bearing Strawberries 


That the public are hungry for Fall Strawberries, is evidenced by the great 
interest shown inthem. Thattheyare suspicious of their practicality is due to the 
fact that they have been humbugged by dealers in worthless French everbearing 
kinds and other kinds of little practical value. There are people who cannot be- 
lieve there is such a thing asareal Fall Bearing Strawberry, that is, a strawberry 
that can be depended upon to bearacrop every fall, same as common varieties 
bear in June. An editor ofa leading fruit paper wrote meas follows. ‘‘ Before 
you have much to say about Fall Strawberries, I would be sure I had Fall Straw- 
berries’. One man sent me $3.50 for three plants each of the four leading kinds 
and in the same letter he said ‘‘I think Fall Strawberries area humbug’’. It re- 
minds me of the country boy who had heard of the Giraffe and went to the next 
circus that came to town just to geta look at that much talked about animal. He 
looked the animal over from all points of view, noted its long neck and other parts, 
then went out of the tent, muttering to himself, ‘‘There aint no such animal any- 
way’’. Iam the first person todemonstrate (sofar as I know) the real practicality 
of these strawberries. You need not expect to hear much in their favor by dealers 
in plants who donot have them yet. Itis quite a common thing among nursery- 
men not to praise a thing much when they donot have any tosell. But, watch the 
catalogues for the next five years and see how many dealers takeon the Fall Straw- 
berries. Atthe present, there are only a few dealers who have these plants, and 
I am the only nurseryman who has them in the great state of New York. 

The French everbearing strawberries have been sold in this country for many 
years. They are advertised by seedsmen to produce a crop of fruit in four months 
from the seed. They are of little practical value The Pan American strawberry 
is the first Fall Bearing Strawberry of American origin. It was found by Samuel 
Cooper in 1898. He took up the runner and re-planted itin his garden where it 
has continued to bear fruit in the fall eversince. Mr. Cooper is an intensely reli- 
gious man, and the writer couid not help but think, that the quality of bearing 
fruit in the fall, which seems to be fixed, was but a gift to Mr. Cooper and man- 
kind, by the creator. The Pan American blossoms from May until cut down by 
frostsin the fall! Mr. Cooper raised the ‘‘Autumn’’ from seed of the Pan American. 
He has also produced ‘‘Cooper’”’ and ‘‘Sherman’’, which are not fall bearing, from 
seed of the Pan American. He has also several new Varieties from crosses of Pan 
American, Cooper and Sherman, on the Autumn; prominent among these are 
‘*Productive’”’ and ‘‘Superb’’, introduced by us this spring. 

Others are working on the Fall Strawberry proposition. Mr. Rockhill has 
produced numerous seedlings of great value, prominent among these are Francis 
and Americus. Mr. Rockhill sent mea few plants of several varieties to test, in 
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1909. These bore fruit all through the summer and fall of that year and when he 
offered the plants forsale last spring, 1910, I purchased 250 each of Francis and 
Americus, payIng $100 in cash for them. They were receivedand set about May 
Ist, on very rich soil; an old hog yard, that had been used fora garden the year 
before. The plants wereset 1x3% feet and thus occupied just about one twenty- 
fifth of an acre They were kept free of weeds throughout the season, fertilized 
with rich garden commercial fertilizer twice and by fail had nearly covered the 
entire surface with plants. Wethink they will average 20 new plants from each 
parent plant. The blossoms were removed as fast as they appeared, until August 
Ist. It was necessary to dothis about once in every Io days. Although every 
blossom was cut off July 31st, by August 15th the vines were entirely covered with 
blossums, green and nearly ripe berries. On August 22 we picked 4 quarts and 
they continued to yield fruit until November 12th. The largest picking was gath 
ered September 28th and consisted of 48 quarts During the week of September 
I2th to 17th, we gathered nearly 100 quarts, 60 quarts of which were sliown at the 
State Fair in Syracuse. The last three quarts were gathered November 1ith. In 
all, we gathered nearly 400 quarts. They sold readily at 25c per quart wh lesale 
and retailed at from 40 to 50c per quart. A little figuring will show thit these 
berries were in fruit about 80 days, they yielded at the rate of 8000 quarts aiid puiid 
at the rate of over $2000 to the acre. Whether I haveareal Fall Strawberry, I 
leave to the judgment of nearly 60,000 people who receive this catalogue. Most 
of these berries were sold near home, our postmaster had tour quarts for a Sunday 
shortcake and most everybody around here either saw the fruit on the vines or in 
front of stores for sale. If you still doubt that I have a Fall Strawberry, write the 
Postmaster, Banker, Express Agent, Hotel Keepers or any person in Pulaski. 


How to Get Large Crops of Fall Strawberries 


Set the plants in the spring, treat them just the same as common strawberries 
so tar as culture is concerned. The only difference between these and other straw- 
berries is that they blossom continuously from May until heavy freezes in the fall. 
They would naturally bear a scattering crop from June until winter. In order to 
concentrate matters and get a large paying crop atany one time, pick or cut off all 
blossoms up to within three weeks of the time you wantfruit, These berries will 
also bear a large crop of fruit the next spring and if the leaves are mown off after 
fruiting, they will also bear acropof fruit the following fall. Thus, we get three 
crops of fruit in the same space of time that we usually get but onecrop. These 
berries are more productive when fruited in the spring than common vyarie- 
ties and this quality will ultimately. have the effect of giving them precedence over 
comimon strawberries. We get just as good a spring crop, and the fall crops extra. 
For best results, they must be well fed. I have spent much time and means in 
looking up the Fall Strawberry business, have visited Mr. Crawford of Ohio and 
Mr Cooper of Western, N. Y., and conferred with them fully; and from extensive 
and exhaustive research, I believe that Fall Bearing Strawberries are THE COM- 
ING THING IN THE FRUIT LINE. Everybody who has these latest introduc- 
tions are just as enthuseastic as Iam. Mr. Rockhill, Mr. Crawford and Mr. Cooper 
are of the same mind on this proposition. 


At the present time, there are very few plants of these desirable varieties in 
existence, not nearly enough to supply the demand, even at the prices asked. I 
believe I have more plants of Francis and Americus than all others combined and I 
have purchased the majority stock of Productive and Superb. I will receive and 
book all orders as fast as they are sent, until I believe my stock is sold, after that, 
I will return all money. To show how the wind blows, since sending out my ad- 
vance price list, I have received one order for 600 of these plants froma leading 
nurseryman and anorder for 350 from another, besides numerous other orders. 


These plants are all going to be sold. A word tothe wise is sufficient. 


Along this line, allow me to mention one other matter. The editors of Farm 
Journal, Rural New Yorker, Western Fruit Grower and a few other papers under- 
stand the Fall Strawberry proposition and insert articles about them, thus put'ing 
their readers in touch with the latest thing of valu: in the strawberry line. [am 
sorry to say that a good nuurber of the other papers, although glad to insert my 
advertisements because of the money there isin it for them, evidently regard the 
Fall!Strawberry business as the country lad did the Giraffe. They are glad to get the 
money, same as they are for advertising cigarettes, but they would not commit 
themselves editorially. 


Are you Satisfied with your lights? 


ORION ACETYLENE GENERATOR 


Lighting your 
home is an 
important 
question. 


Itisa question 
at health, 
safety, ex- 
pense and 


convenience. 


DECIDE. IT 
RIGHT. 


Acetylene 
gives better 
satisfaction 
on all these 
points than 
any other sys- 
tem. 


lt is always 
ready day 
and night. 


Takes the 
place of city 


gas for cook- 
ing. 

Lights with- 
out use of a 
match like 
electricity. 


Permitted by Insurance Companies Without Extra Charge for Insurance 


@ A Complete Lighting System, including the Orion Acetylene Gen- 
erator, can be installed in your home for $130 to $300 and 


gives you every convenience of the city home. 


Send Plan of Your Building for an Estimate. 


Matteson Acetylene Gas Company 
Box 80, Pulaski, New York 
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PROOF THAT FALL STRAWBERRIES ARE NOMYTH 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover.) 


Ordinary spring bearing strawberries produce one crop in two years. These 
varieties of strawberries produce a crop in the autumn of the same year they are 
planted and will bear acrop in June of the second year and continue to produce 
fruit from then until November. Thus instead of one crop in two years, they pro- 
duce three crops in two years. 

Mr. Farmer has an exhibit of his late strawberries in the Horticultural Build- 
ing at the State Fair, showing the plants with blossoms, green fruit and ripe ber- 
ries on them, as well as several crates of the fresh picked berries. 

Mr. Farmer said that with less rain and more sunshine, the berries would have 
been of better color, larger, of better flavor and more pleasing in appearance. The 
flavor of the berries is superior, if any different trom those picked in June. 


FRED. A. J. DUNWICK, Correspondent. 


From The Woman’s National Daily, St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 19,1916 


GROWER DEVELOPS STRWBERRY PLANT 
WHICH PRODUCES FRUIT IN NOVEMBER 


PULASKI, N. Y., Dec. 14.—The time is coming, according to L. J. Farmer of 
this city, when the American people will be able to get strawberries the year around. 
His statement is based on his producing strawberries from the last of August to the 
middle of November. From 500 plants he picked nearly 400 quarts of berries last 
fall. 

‘(When people become prosperous,’’ he says, ‘‘they begin to call more and 
more for things that are out of the ordinary. If you can get a paying crop of 
any fruit or vegetable out of season, your success is assured. Keeping this thought 
in mind, I have been experimenting for Io years to find a variety of strawberry 
that would bear a satisfactory crop of fruit in the fall. I have never been able to 
get what I wanted until this year. Freak second crops are not to be depended 
upon and the French ever-bearing kindsare unsatisfactory. Soin reality are the 
Pan-American and its seedling, Autumn. However, these latter kinds are parents 
of varieties that are profitable fall bearers and destined to revolutionize strawberry 
culture. 

‘‘T had some seedlings from the Pan-American and Autumn, produced by Mr. 
Rockhill of Iowa, that this year, all through the season, averaged 20 times as much 
fruit to the plant as did the Pan-Amercan. These varieties are now known as the 
Francis and Americus. I set 250 plants of each in May, 1910, and from these 500 
plants and their young runner plants, we picked nearly 400 quarts of fresh straw- 
berries this fall. The first berries were gathered August 22 and the last on Novem- 
ber 11. The plants were set in rows 3% feet apart, and one footin the row, thus 
occupying just about one twenty-fifth of an acre. The largest single picking was 
48 quarts on September 28. During the week of September 12 to 17 we gathered 
about Ioo quarts, 60 of which were shown at the New York State fair, where they 
attracted greatattention. On October 11 we took 23 quarts to the Grangeat Pulaski. 
it being the Annual harvest supper, and 150 of my fellow grangers sat down to eat 
strawberry shortcake in October—for the first time intheir history. Tosee how 
the berries would sell I sent shipments to three large cities. We received 25 cents 
per quart wholesale and the berries retailed at from 4o to 50 centsa quart. In 
every case we received orders for more, and did not have near enough to supply 
the demand. 

‘‘The color of the berries depends largely upon the amount of sunshine they 
receive. With plenty of sunshine they are even better colored than are the berries 
of early summer, but when the weather is rainy and cloudy they lack color. The 
fruit is not quite as large as that of ordinary varieties, but the flavor is fine. They 
bear a crop in the fall of the first year, acrop the next spring and another crop in 
the fall of the second year. Thus we get three crops of fruit in the same space of 
time in which ordinary varieties bear onecrop. They may require a little more 
care than ordinary strawberries, but nothing in comparison to the enhanced re- 
ceipts. Ours bore at the rate of over 8,000 quarts to the acre this year, which pro- 
duction, at 25 cents per quart, would amount to $2,000 to the acre. I do not advise 
the shiftless man to try them, but anyone who is willing to give them a little extra 
care and pains will be well rewarded.”’ 


